faect “\:c ANNUAL CONVENTION 


FEDERATION OF ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS, CHEMISTS AND TECHNICIANS 
BOOK~CADILLAC HOTEL, DETROIT, MICH., OCTOBER 7, 8, 9, 10 


CALL TO CONVENTION °@ 


This call goes out in answer to the challenge of modern times, of changing trends 
and conditions of which the technical professions have been forced to take heed — 
to make new appraisals of their scientific and technological contributions, of their 
social relationships and economic needs. 


This call is more than a call to our membership alone. It is an invitation to members 
of the technical professions and their societies to attend a series of extra-convention 
sessions on the important questions raised by the report, June 1937, of the Sub- 
committee on Technology to the National Resources Committee, appointed by Pres- 
ident Roosevelt. These sessions, dealing with the social and economic aspects of 
technology, will endeavor to develop new understandings, policies and organizational 
forms necessary for immediate guidance and in anticipation of the future. What 
can the technical professions do through organized effort to secure the benefits of 
modern science and technology in relation to productivity and utilization of resources, 
human needs, employment opportunities and 'the abundant life'? 


This call is an invitation to the study of organization, of the achievements, programs 
and plans of technical professional men and women who have organized for economic 
security, for unifying their efforts with those of others to secure improved working 
and living conditions. 


q This call marks the advance and preparation for further development by the FAECT | 
: which, after four years of achievement as an independent economic organization, i 
has moved into closer cooperation and affiliation with the most progressive force 
of organized labor, the Committee for Industrial Organization. Our advances have 
been further marked not only by gains in improved salaries and conditions of work 
but in influence in matters of planning and legislation affecting both ourselves and 
society at large. We have signally succeeded in organization of the technical per- 
sonnel in the mass production industries, in civil service and in professional offices. 


Our efforts to improve professional and economic standards in all fields have been 
welcomed by the cooperation of other organized groups in many professions. The 
solution to our problems lies in further cooperation toward our common objectives. i 
We therefore urge that you participate in this convention, hoping that out of this | 
initial step will grow the basis for relationships and accomplishments of mutual benefit. | 
You are cordially invited to attend our convention, to send fraternal delegates or 

observers, and to invite your membership to attend the special sessions. 


ROBERT MIFFLIN SENTMAN, 
NATIONAL PRESIDENT 
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A LETTER 
FROM SPAIN 


Editor’s Note.—‘Vhere are several 
Federations members who are at present 
in Spain, serving the Spanish Govern- 
ment cause in medical and_ technical 
units. Below is reprinted part of one 
of the latest communications received 
from a member who is one of the found- 
ers of the Federation, an outstanding 
engineer and a leader in trade-unionism. 
The attitude of the State Department 
toward the \Spanish conflict, makes it 
necessary to withold the writer’s 
The letter, however, speaks for itself 
and for the cause of democracy. 


name. 


“T thought in America, in my all wise 
egoism, that I knew what Fascism was, 
and when I contributed and attended 
anti-fascist meetings, I felt I had done 
my share. I have seen Fascism in action 
and I wil! never forget. Its atrocities 
are the reflection of abandoned evil, 
sadistic and inhuman. Oh I could write 
horror stories, but the very relating of 
them would | be contaminating. 


“The moon is up over a certain city. 
The lights are all out. It is quiet in 
the | darkness. Women and_ children 
huddle together. The alarm sounds and 
unknown terror grips the people. High 
up in the moonlight sky circles the fas- 
cist bombers. Suddenly there is an ever- 
increasing whine and a pressure that 
stuns the nerves. A split second of ter- 
rifying silence, and then the very earth 
is rocked with an explosion. This con- 
tinued for''three hours in the dark. In 
the brilliant patches of moonlight whole 
streets of workers homes are torn and 
blasted. ‘apart like paper, and women 
and “ittle children mutilated horribly, 
with eyes gazing sightless towards a 
forgetful divinity. Terror rides the 
night in the air. Up in the cold bright 
moon, the drone of the plane. Death, 
terror and fascist civilization rained 
down on a civil population for the glory 
of a ‘free Spain’. I saw this place and 
the poor dead in the sun next morning. 
I heard the fascist clown, Quiepo de 
Llano, the radio maniac say over the 
radio the following night that the at- 
tack on ———— was a glorious ‘victory’ 
and many reds were killed. 


“Many such victories stud the fascist 
crown. I know what fascism is now, 
and no subject in the world today is 
of more importance. It involves the 
matter of life and death of any and all 
Democracies, no matter how imperfect 
they may be. It means the perpetuation 
of civil liberties, the very existence of 
our trade unions and what they stand 
for. 

“Tf you don’t want to see fascism 
triumphant, build the union at all costs. 
The unions are the backbone of the 
fight for liberty. That can be your con- 
tribution in the fight for your own 
welfare and for the cause of humanity 
itself.” 


A WIRE 
FROM MONTANA 


“Regret exceedingly my inability to 
be speaker on Question of Civil Liber- 
ties at your annual Convention. I sail 
from New York October 6th with Con- 
gressional Commission — to 
Italian and German intervention in 
Spain this also very important to 
progressive cause. Express my sincere 
wishes to the delegates and my sincere 
hopes for a most successful Convention 
which will carry on the fight to secure 
and guarantee civil liberties to the 
laboring people of this nation. Best 
regards.” 


investigate 


Jerry J. O’Connell, 


Congressman from Montana. 


To the Reader-- 


Bulletin are urged to read 
and show to their friends the article 
on the opposite page dealing with pre- 
sent technological trends. The article 
illustrates ably the problems facing 
thousands of technical employees and 
apparently there are no 
remedies to hand. 

Inasmuch as these developments re- 
quire thorough study and understand- 
ing, the Bulletin plans to publish in 
future issues, articles dealing with all 
important phases in technological devel- 
opment such as, the photo-electric cell, 
air-conditioning, welding, pre-fabricated 
homes, stratosphere air routes etc etc. 
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fy: HIS handsome pin, made of 


sterling silver and faced 
with blue enamel, is being 
worn by all Federation mem- 


Your Chapter will supply 
with yours for fifty cents, or you may 
order direct from the National Office, 


22 East 17 street, New York, N. Y. 


bers. you 


The NATIONAL BULLETIN is published monthly by the Federation of Architects, Engineers, 


Chemists and Technicians, 


at the national office, 22 East I7th Street, 


New York, N. Y. Richard W. Owen, Editor. The NATIONAL BULLETIN aims to keep all technical employes informed of developments in their profession of a cultural 


er economic nature. 


All readers are invited to submit articles, 


photographs or correspondence that they consider of interest. 


Articles should be brief and typwritten 


on one side of paper, double spaced. Single copies of the NATIONAL BULLETIN are 15 cents, yearly subscriptions, $1.50, Advertising rates on request. Applications for 
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THE CHALLENGE 


>> uc 


OF TECHNICAL PROGRESS 


By Winston Van Name 


There is a fundamental challenge 
to the technical man in the report 
on Technological Trends and Na- 
tional Policy prepared by the sub- 
committee on technology of the Na- 
tional Resources Committee. On the 
basis of this report the technical man 
must face the question of the social 
effects of his professional work and 
the question of his own future’s well- 
being as a wage-earner. 

Marcel Scherer, Federation na- 
tional organizational director, and 
Milton Fischer, Washington organ- 
izer, read papers discussing the re- 
port at the convention of the Nation- 
al Technical Association held in 
Washington Sept. 3-5. The present 
discussion is based on those papers. 

The implications of the report will 
be explored at the forthcoming con- 
vention of the Federation, and in re- 
porting that convention and in other 
articles it is the intention of the 
Bulletin to devote considerable 
space to the subject. Expressions of 
opinion from our readers ate, of 
course, welcome.—Editor. 


AMERICAN technical men have 

usually considered themselves 
benefactors of society. ‘They have been 
told, and mostly they believe, that the 
structure of an industrial world has 
been built on their skill. and their dis- 
coveries. Learning that a subcommittee 
of the National Resources Committee 
was preparing a report on the probable 
nature of future technological develop- 
ments, they might have expected to be 
told of a better world to come—of 
drudgery eliminated, of more food, of 
decent housing, of better clothes for a 
nation that in spite of its wealth is still 
pitifully poor. They would have been 
wrong. 


A spectre haunts the pages of this 
report — the spectre of mass unemploy- 
ment. Every example of increased pro- 
ductivity is a gloomy signal of trouble 
ahead. Ihe sombre words with which 
President Roosevelt accompanied the 
report are perhaps the most cheerful 
inl Tf: 

“While it is certain that much of the 
unemployment caused by the march of 
technical advance is absorbed by new oc- 
cupations born of new industries, it is 
equally true that in the meantime labor 
may pay a very heavy price through the 
readjustment and adaptations necessary 
on the part of workers whose jobs are 
affected by change.” 

How heavy that price is, is revealed 
in some detail in the report. It is per- 
haps no surprise to learn that during 
the depression a study made by Ka- 
therine DuPre Lumpkin of 300 textile 
workers displaced “between 1929 and 
1933 by the moving or merger of New 

riguae | 


ESTIMATES CF SUPPLY OF LABOR FOR HIRE, EMPLOYED AND UNEMPLOYED, 1920-1935 
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England factories, showed that in 1934 
well over half were still unemployed. 
It is significant also that of those re- 
employed three quarters suffered reduc- 
tions in full time weekly earnings, some 
losing as much as 70 per cent. 

Several studies are available, however, 
of the effect of technologic unemploy- 
ment during good years. A study of 
1,190 rubber workers in New Haven 
and Hartford displaced in 1928 by the 
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shifting of production to more efficient 
plants showed that at the end of 11 
months, 3 per cent were still unem- 
ployed. The average time lost per man 
was 4.3 months. Moreover, two. thirds 
of those re-employed were earning less 
than. before; average annual earnings 
fell almost 50 per cent. Of 370 Chicago 
clothing cutters displayed beween 1919 
and 1926 as a result of changes in the 
manufacturing process, 7 per cent were 
still unemployed in 1928 and the aver- 
age period of unemployment was 5.6 
months. 
Mass Unemployment 

The fundamental question of course 
is whether new industries do. in fact, 
under conditions of constantly acceler- 
ating technical advance, even ultimately 
replace the employment opportunities 
lost through mechanization. In Fig. 1 
the top line, available supply of labor 
for hire, has been adjusted by an estim- 
ated 214 per cent to cover normal un- 
employment due to illness, vacations, 
labor disputes, etc. It will be seen that 
even during the relatively prosperous 
years, 1923-29, a considerable body of 
unemployment, 10-15 per cent, Was car- 
ried along. During the period of rapid 
recovery from 1933 to 1938 the em- 
ployment line tended to rise barely 
faster than the line of available labor. 
giving little reduction in the nearly so 
per cent unemployment. Incidentally. 
it should be noted that the chart, being 
plotted in man-vears rather than man- 
hours, is automatically adjusted for em- 
ployment gains due to reduction in the 
length of the work-week. 
New Inventions 

The upper line includes only labor 
available for hire and takes no account 
of those who work on other bases, large- 


Continued on next page. 


Continued from preceding page. 


ly in agriculture. Now one of the thir- 
teen inventions which the report picks 
out as likely to be of dominating im- 
portance in the next ten or fifteen years 
is the mechanical cotton picker, and 
another is tray or chemical agriculture. 
The exact effects of the second are dif- 
ficult to foresee, though it is clear that 
by its increased productivity it will 
bring into the labor market many who 
are now small self-employed or tenant 
truck farmers. 


The effects of the cotton picker are 
clearer. The report estimates that 3,000,- 
000 to 6,000,000 members of South- 
ern tenant families would no longer be 
needed in the production of cotton. In 
the words of the report: Would they 
pour into the North and seek employ- 
ment in industry? If so, what would 
be the effect on organized labor, wages, 
and standards of living among both 
skilled and unskilled workers? 


‘This immediate effect would be in- 
‘tensified by the fact that with the eli- 
mination of the necessity for the main- 
‘tenance of a large labor force for pick- 
ing, mechanization of other process of 
‘cotton growing would be accelerated. 
Also released would be the labor devot- 
ed to producing feed for the 5,000,000 
horses and mules now used in the cot- 
ton states. 


Rust Cotton Picker 


The Rust cotton picker, most promis- 
ing of the mechanical pickers now being 
developed, is at present artificially held 
off the market. The. Rust brothers, its 
inventors, appalled by the. dislocations 
latent in their discovery, are only per- 
mitting its introduction in an experi- 
mental way on a few cooperative farms 
and, on a larger scale, in Russia, where 


‘unemployment is not a problem. 


¥ 


But it is apparent that a. sharp rise 

_in the upper line of our chart is on the 
books for the near future as a mass of 
now self-employed or tenant workers 
come into the open labor market. 
_ Of the other outstanding inventions 
discussed in the report, at least one, 
the electric eye or photo-electric cell, 
‘seems destined to cause much unemploy- 
ment by taking over many sorting, 
grading and counting operations. ‘The 
‘development of airconditioning,  tele- 
vision and facsimile reproduction, the 
automobile trailer, and of steep-flight 
airplanes seems likely to create new in- 
dustries and new employment opportun- 
ities. 

Mixed effects are to be anticipated 
from the other new developments em- 
phasized. Molded plastics, artificial tex- 
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tiles, synthetic rubber, prefabricated 
houses, and gasoline produced from coal 
will all unquestionably produce new 
jobs, but in each case they replace exist- 
ing industries, with consequent displace- 
ment of labor and, due to the more 
highly mechanized nature of the new 
processes, a possible net loss of employ- 
ment. 

The writers of the report confess 
themselves unable to say whether under 
modern industrial conditions total pro- 
duction can expand fast enough to over- 
come the effect on employment of de- 
clining labor requirements and increas- 
ing labor supply. But what conclusions 
they are able to draw are not encour- 
aging. 

The growth in total output, they 
point out, from 1920 to 1929 was not 
sufficient to absorb all the available 
manpower; the result was a substantial 
volume of unemployment during this 
entire period. A much more rapid ad- 
vance in production than occurred from 
1933-35 would be necessary to effect 
any reduction in the present enormous 
mass of unemployment—and it is well- 
known than the rise between 1935 and 
1937 was slower than in the preceeding 
two years, 


On the basis of productive efficiency 
in 1935, production in 1937 would have 
had to reach a level 20 per cent greater 
than that in 1929 to reduce unemploy- 
ment to the figures for that year and 
would have had to continue to increase 
at a rate substantially greater than the 
increase during the twenties. We all 
know that production has reached no 
such level, and, with the necessary per- 
centage increase continually rising with 
the continual increase in technical ca- 
pacity, there is no early possibility of 
reaching such a level. 


FIGURE 2 
COMPOSITION OF TOTAL MANYEARS OF EMPLOYMENT, 1920-1935 
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The Service Industries 


Much has been made in some quar- 
ters of the possibility that expansion of 
the service industries—trade, professional 
service, public service, and personal and 
domestic service—may provide jobs for 
those displaced. by increased efficiency 


. 


in the basic industries—agriculture, min- 
ing, manufacture, construction, trans- 
portation, communication, and public 
utilities. 


Thus the report says: The notable 
increase in employment which took place 
between 1920 and 1929 was due almost 
entirely to the rapid growth of service 
industries. Fig. 2 reveals that the per- 
centage of the total jobs available in 
any year which were furnished by service 
industries rose from 30 per Cent in 1920 
to 42 per cent in 1935. 


It is very doubtfoul whether the in- 
crease in the service industries will be 
sufficient to narrow the spread between 
jobs available and men available. It 
should be remembered that the employ- 
ment curve in Fig. 1 includes service 
man-years as well as basic industry. In 
any case, can the technicians, trained 
and ready to build the foundations for 
a better life, reconcile themselves to be- 
coming the beauticians and haberdash- 
ers of a world which must concentrate 
on luxuries because it cannot afford the 
necessities ? 


Is Planning the Answer? 


The answer of the subcommittee on 
technology to the problems posed by 
rapid technologic progress within an 
economic system that appears to put 
definite brakes on industrial expansion 
is summed up in the word—planning. 


Certain definite recommendations are 
made in the report. A series of studies 
of the outstanding inventions mentioned 
above are called for. A special commit- 
tee is to be set up to study technologic 
unemployment. Revision of the patent 
laws is recommended, as is the setting 
up of machinery for adequate reporting 
of technical progress. 


But the prime recommendation echoes 
President Roosevelt’s call of last Janu- 
ary for a National Resources Board—a 
central planning body to coordinate the 
activities of the 47 state planning boards 
and the 400 county and 1100 city boards 
now existing. The activities of this na- 
tional board would presumably result 
in legislation to regulate the effects of 
improved technology. 

Planning is unquestionably needed 
and will help. But is planning possible? 

Under our system of production for 
profit industrial activity goes where 
profits are highest rather than were 
social usefulness is greatest. If it is 
more profitable to make munitions than 
pre-fabricated houses—munitions will 
be made. Between monopoly interested, 
in charging what the traffic will bear 


Continued on page seven. 


A LETTER 
TO MY BOSS 


Dear Sir: 


I know you are a busy man and don’t 
have much time to worry about small 
matters, but there is something I’ve got 
to tell you. I would have told you in 
the office, only when I tried to see you 
today you were too busy. You were too 
busy yesterday, and also the day before. 
So you see I’ve got to write to you 
because I know you wouldn’t want me 
to do anything behind your back, and 
I wouldn’t want to, either, because I’ve 
been with the company long enough to 
know that this is one place where we 
don’t have to work that way. 

Of course, since we got all this new 
work and had to hire so many new 
men it isn’t like it used to be in the old 
days when there were only a few of us 
in the drafting room and we could come 
in and talk to you any time. You weren’t 
so busy then and I remember how you 
used to come out into the drafting room 
and chin with the boys. You used to 
do a lot of kidding and we all thought 
you were a swell fellow and would do 
anything for you. I remember once when 
a rush job came in and you wanted me 
to work overtime you told me you didn’t 
know what the company would do with- 
out me. You said I was indispensable, 
sort of kidding, you know. But I could 
tell you sort of meant it too, and it 
made me feel pretty good. I stayed’ until 
midnight and finished the job so you 
could have it first thing in the morning. 

I remember that night particularly 
because my wife was waiting up for me 
when I got home and she gave me an 
awful bawling out for staying out so 
late. What did I get for it, she wanted 
to know. The check wasn’t any bigger 
at the end of the month, she said, no 
matter if I worked all day and all night. 
I tried to explain that it was only right 
for me to do a little extra now and then. 
Jobs weren’t so easy to get then, and 
I told her I was mighty lucky the com- 
pany kept me when they laid off so 
many of the other fellows. And besides, 
it wasn’t as if I had to work avertime 
every night in the week. I never worked 
overtime more than once or twice a 
week except when there was a special 
rush job. And it wasn’t as if you didn’t 
appreciate it, I said, and I told her what 
you said about being indispensable. 

Well, women just can’t understand 


By Daniel Stone 


such things. What do you think she said? 
All the graves from here to the Island 
of Papua are filled with people who were 
indispensable, she said. ‘That got me 
pretty sore, but there’s no use arguing 
with a woman, especially when she’s 
your wife, so I let it go. 


But don’t get me wrong. In spite 
of the funny ideas she gets at times, 
my wife is a swell girl and I couldn’t 
get along without her. She’s a. wonder- 
ful cook and the way she manages the 
two kids is really. astonishing. And in 
spite of the complaining she does about 
my salary being so low and the price of 
everything going up, she manages on it 
somehow and even puts a little aside 
for a rainy day. 

But what I started out to say was 
something else. It all happened when I 
was working overtime the other night. 
As usual, my wife waited up for me. 
The minute I walked in the door I 
could tell something was wrong because 
the room was full of smoke, and my 
wife rarely smokes unless she has some- 
thing on her mind. 

She told me a man from the union 
had been to see me and I asked, what 
union, because for a minute it had slip- 
ped my mind that this Federation of 
architects and engineers had been after 
me to join. She said it was the first she 
knew we had a union and she wanted 
to know why I hadn’t joined it or at 
least told her about it. Well, I told her 
just what I told them, that I didn’t see 
how they could help me, and _ besides, 
I said, I didn’t think you'd like ‘it. If 
we had any complaints at the office, 
I said, all we had to do is come and 
see you about them and you’d seé what 
you could do about it. Anyhow, I said, 
I couldn’t see where we had any com- 
plaints. So why pay dues to a union. 
Any how, I said, I was already paying 
dues to the Society, and that was enough. 

Well, she just flew right off the 
handle. She said I never showed any 
consideration for her. Who was I mar- 
ried to, she wanted to know, her or 
the boss? It’s the boss this and the boss 
that, and she could slave the year round 
and break her neck trying to stretch 
out the nickels and dimes and I didn’t 
care a hoot. 

I tried to tell her that wasn’t so, 
and besides, I said, what has this got 


to do with the union. Then she tells 
me about this guy she could have mar- 
ried if she wanted to who didn’t even 
go through high school and now he’s 
a bricklayer and belongs to the union 
and makes $70.00 a week not counting 
overtime which is double time. And she 
gave all that up for a lousy college 
education and a soda jerker’s salary, she 
said. And to boot, she says, she draws 
a husband with no more gumption than 
a jelly bean. Well, that got me pretty 
sore because I’m not as bad as that and 
we had a pretty hot argument about it. 
But the upshot of it all was that I went 
and joined the union the next night. 
I had to «do something to keep peace 
in the family. 

And that is what I wanted to tell 
you. They say they have most of the 
fellows in the office signed up and will 
come in to bargain in a few days. I know 
you’ve been busy lately, but you rernem- 
ber you promised:us a raise when things 
picked up. Things have certainly picked 
up now, and if you hadn’t been too 
busy to see me all along I would have 
come in and asked about that raise 
anyway. I guess the rest of the fellews 
feel the same way about it. So we might 
as well have the union speak for all 
of us at once. It will save you time that 
way too. I guess you would have got 
around to it yourself when the rush was 
over, if there was any business left after 
the rush, that is. 

I thought I’d tell you this because 
I don’t want to do anything behind your 
back. I know you’ll understand, even 
though we don’t get a chance to talk 
to you nowadays but have to see Mr. 
Brown, your assistant. I suppose it is 
about the same thing for us to have the 
union talk for us as iteis for you to have 
Mr. Brown talk for you. It isn’t like 
the old times, but as my wife says, new 
times, new customs, } 


Respectfully yours, 
Harold Baker 


COMMITTEE 


STUDIES CONSTITUTION 


LTHOUDH it has not been stressed 

in the call to the Convention of 

the Federation, the subject of revision 

of the Constitution will make up an 

important part of this meet'ng. Gen- 

eral principles will be discussed and 

settled on the floor, but the final de- 

tails will be threshed out by small com- 
mittees toiling far into the night. 

Why is a thorough revision of the 
National Constitution so important at 
this time? Because we are entering a 
new chapter in the life of the Federa- 
tion, Our affiliation with the CIO, the 
launching of a nation-wide organizing 
drive, the very scope of the 1937 Con- 
vention are all indications of the Fed- 
eration of the future. The organization 
of the hitherto almost untouched group 
of hundreds of thousands of technici- 
ans is our double responsibility, a re- 
sponsibility to the great progressive 
movement of which we are now a part, 
and a_ responsibility to ourselves as 
technicians with influence and fore- 
sight. 

Our organization has come of age, 
and our constitution must be revised, 
not merely to take care of the present, 
but to anticipate the organization of the 
future. In view of this, a letter sum- 
marizing the situation was sent to all 
Chapters by the National Resident 
Committee. Many replies have been re- 
ceived, and subsequent reports have 
been sent out for further discussion. 


The most immediate and widespread 
response was in reply to the suggestion 
that we participate in independent po- 
litical action as typified by Labor’s 
Non-Partisan League and other truly 
progressive political groups. Quoting 
from the reply of the Philadelphia 
Chapter: 


“Tt is recommended that our 
whole-hearted support be given to- 
ward the alignment of the Federa- 
tion behind a_ progressive political 
party sponsoring labor legislation 
which is honestly striving to protect 
and further our civil liberties as well 
as increasing the economic security 
of the wage earner.” 

‘That such action is essential seems 
undeniable, Although the Constitution 
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REVISION TO BE 
ISSUE AT CONVENTION. 


By Bernard White 


in its present form was appropriate at 
the time of its inception, Federation ac- 
tivities and the whole progressive move- 
ment have developed to such an extent 
that it seems beyond question, correct 
to follow the action of the CIO in en- 
tering the political field. 

(The urgency of decisive action is 
discussed most comprehensievly in 
Brother Richard Pollock’s excellent ar- 
ticle which appeared in the June Bul- 
letin, page 14.) 

Another suggestion eliciting consid- 
erable discussion was in reference to the 
formation of new chapters. The majo- 
rity of the replies received concurred 
in the opinion that formation of addi- 
tional chapters in a single city would 
be permissible with the approval of the 
regional council and the National Ex- 
ecutive Committee. On the other hand. 
one reply suggested that there be only 
one chapter in a region, except under 
conditions agreed upon by the regional 
chapter and the national office. 

Perhaps the most important questions 
which have been brought out in the 
discussion are in regard to the forma- 
tion of various types of locals and to 
the admission of members hitherto con- 
sidered ineligible for the Federation. 
We quote in part the comment of the 
Boston Chapter in reference to the sug- 
gestion that we provide means for set- 
ting up plant or industrial locals with 
provisions to take in all white collar 
workers where required by local union 
conditions: 

“In many cases it will be found 
necessary to take in people who can- 
not be classified as white collar 
workers. This condition makes it 
advisable to include provisions for 
making industrial set-ups when and 
as, they become strategically neces- 
sary.” 

The Enlarged National Resident 
Committee on August roth approved 
the suggestion of industrial locals with 
the provision that the non-technical 
members enjoy full privileges of the 
local but not of the Chapter. This has 
since brought a protest from the New 
York Chapter requesting a change, so 
that all members enjoy full member- 


ship privileges. It is understood that in 
all cases where locals are formed in- 
cluding non-technical members, such 
action will be taken only with the ap- 
proval of any other CIO union in- 
volved. 

Already we are encountering situa- 
tions in which it is necessary to extend 
membership in the Federation to people 
in the white collar and, in some cases, 
production groups, in order not to re- 
tard or nullify organization of technical 
people and to assist in furthering gen- 
eral organization. : 


One of the most difficult questions 
to solve is that of convention represen- 
tation. With the transition from an or- 
ganization of city chapters to an organ- 
ization of office and plant locals a 
change from our present representation 
plan seems impressive. But can we say 
that within a year the chapters will 
be pratically supplanted by locals? At 
present we are working on a plan based 
on the following points: 


1. A desire to give each regularly chart- 
ered local definite representation in 
the convention, and to encourage the 
formation of locals by giving chapters 
made up of a number of locals ad- 

ditional representation. 


2.A desire to encourage the formation 
of new chapters in different cities 
by giving a small chapter convention 
representation in excess of a local of 
the same size. 


3. A desire to prevent the domination 
of the convention by a single large 
chapter by means of a steeply grad- 
uated membership requirement for 
additional delegates. 


Thus. instead of going directly to the 
plan in use by the older and larger in- 
dustrial unions of having representation 
based entirely upon the local union, we 
hope to work out a plan of first deter- 
mining representation based on the por- 
tion of the chapter membership assigned 
to locals, and then counting the remain- 
ing chapter members in such a way 4S 
to meet the above conditions. 

Many other details are under consi- 
deration for clarification and revision. 
A strengthening of the regional organi- 
zation has been suggested, based on set- 
ting up permanent regional councils com- 
posed of members elected by the chapters 
of the region. Instead of a National 
Executive Committee made up of mem- 
bers from each chapter it seems desit- 
able that this body be made up of the 
officers and the Regional Vice-President 
established by the Rochester Convention. 

The objects of organization are being 


rewritten to include the economic wel- 
fare of the members, furthering of in- 
dustrial organization, maintenance of 
civil liberties and democratic government, 
encouragement of the study of social 
and economic aspects of professional 
activity, and the enactment of legisla- 
tion to these ends. 

Reports of the discussion and progress 
of the Constitutional Revision Commit- 
tee have been sent out to all Chapters 
from time to time so as to obtain the 
benefit of all possible discussion 


THE CHALLENGE 
OF TECHNICAL PROGRESS 


Continued from page four. 


and chaotic competition driving indus- 
try towards overproduction in the most 
profitable fields there is little possibility 
of planned production—especially when 
it is considered that industry has a real 
need for unemployment as a means of 
holding down wages. 

President Roosevelt cannot control 
the bankers and industrialists, and they 
will resist by all means any plan that 
would reduce immediate profits. ‘The 
fate of even such attempts as the NRA 
—essentially a move to guarantee pro- 
fits—is evidence of this. Without cent- 
ralized control, planning is impossible. 


What is to be Done? 


What course, then, shall the tech- 
nician take? It is clear that he has a 
stake in the matter. As a citizen he is 
interested in the well-being of his coun- 
try, and as a professional man he knows 
that he is among the first and hardest 
hit- in periods of economic dislocation. 
A survey made by Columbia University 
in. 1934 found 85 per cent of all engin- 
eers and 95 per cent of the architects 
without employment. ‘The technical 
staffs were the first to suffer when the 
depression started. In a period when 
every technical advance is likely to be 
a blow at the security of the people, 
and in an economy in which the property 
relations prevent any effective planning 
—what is to be done? 

The chief objectives must be to throw 
the burdens arising from dislocation 
upon those who: profit by technica] ad- 
vance rather than upon the workers 
and professionals. ‘The most immediate 
means to this is union organization -to 
protect and raise the sandards of all who 
work for pay. 

Some -things can be done by govern- 
ment. Introduction of the thirty hour 
week without reduction in pay will off- 
set to some extent the effects of in- 
creased unemployment. A broader social 
security program should be financed by 


taxation of those interests which profit 
most from technical improvements. 
Shifting of the tax burden to those 
best able to pay is fundamental. 

Adequate farm relief will help keep 
the farmer afloat when such inventions 
as the cotton picker reduce him to star- 
vation. An expanded housing program 
and- other public works will provide 
work for the unemployed worker and 
technician. 

The experience of Labor’s Non-Par- 
tisan-League, the American Labor Party 
in New York, and the Minnesota 
Farmer-Labor Party indicate that labor 
activity must be carried into the political 
field. echnical men must join in the 
great drive of progressive labor—both 
to protect their own security and to 
free scientific development from mis- 
direction or retardation by reactionary 
vested interests, in order to apply scien- 
tific methods, not only to problems of 
engineering but to economic, political, 
and social problems as well. 


S.D.E FAILS 
TO JOIN FEDERATION’ - 


The referendum vote of the Society 
of Designing Engineers for affiliation 
with the FAECT fell short of the re- 
quired two-thirds majority specified by 
their Constitution. Despite our disap- 
pointment, the fact that a majority of 
the vote cast favored affiliation with 
us indicates that great numbers of tech- 
nical men have become conscious of their 
need for the progressive assistance of 


the CIO unions. 


An analysis of their vote by chapters 
also indicates that the winning of tech- 
nical men to the CIO requires an edu- 
cational clarification of many miscon- 
ceptions regarding professional independ- 
ence. It is significant to note that in 
those cities where closer ties and under- 
standing existed with the leaders of the 
UAW locals and of the CIO, the vote 
of the SDE Chapters favored affilia- 
tion. ‘These cities include the veritable 
stronghold of: the victorious auto drive 
—Detroit, Pontiac, Flint, Cleveland, 
Lansing. In the cities where the auto 
drive was comparatively weaker and 
where the same understanding and ties 
do not as yet exist, the vote was against 
affiliation. South Bend, Toledo, Jack- 
son, Mich., and Kenosha were in this 
category. The latter is a relatively new 
chapter recently chartered. 


The tabulation thus shows the vote 
by chapters to. be’5 to 4 in favor of 
affiliation. Approximately 55% of the 
membership voted in the referendum, 
of which a majority favored affiliation. 


CONVENTION 
SPEAKER 


Coleman Woodbury, 
executive director of 
the National Associa- 
tion of Housing Offi- 
cials, and a member of 
the Chicago Housing 
Authority, who will 
address the Federation 
National Convention, 
Saturday afternoon, October 9. His 
subject will be “Housing.” 

Woodbury has also been assistant 
professor of economics at Northwestern 
University, research associate of the 
Institute for Economic Rsearch, execu- 
tive secretary of the Illinois State Hous- 
ing Board and the temporary Illinois 
Housing Commission; has acted as a 
consultant to the Housing Division of 
PWA, and the National Resources 
Committee and the Federal Housing 
Administration. 

Woodbury gained favorable mention 
in the nation’s press in 1935 when he 
stated, “Government assistance to hous- 
ing should be given only in return for 
reliable assurances that discredited 
building and finance practices will be 
abandoned.” 

Other speakers at the convention will 
include Judge Patrick O’Brien of De- 
troit, candidate for mayor of Detroit 
on the progressive labor ticket; Homer 
Martin, president of the United Auto- 
mobile Workers’ Union, who will speak 
on “Civil Liberties”; Professor Bern- 
hard J. Stern, Columbia University, 
who will speake at the technological 
conference, and Adolph Germer, CIO 
Regional Director for Michigan. Mau- 
rice Sugar, prominent Detroit attorney, 
will also speak at the session with Mayor 
O’Brien. 

A special session of the Women’s 
Auxiliary of the Federation will be held. 
This marks the first time that this 
valuable group has taken an active part 
in a Federation Convention. 


‘Thus, the vote showed clearly, both in 
general membership and by chapters, 
that the majority favors unity at this 
time. Failure of the referendum to 
achieve unification should not,  there- 
fore, be considered a final expression of 
opinion. 

The acceptance of our invitation by 
the National Chapter of the S. D. E. 
to participate fraternally in our full 
Convention. gives occasion for the hope 
that these joint. sessions will broaden 
our cooperative efforts. 


HOUSING 
COMES OF AGE 


ape Wagner-Steagall Housing Bill 
1as finally become the United States 
Housing Act of 1937. 

This bill is only the first step in the 
direction of an adequate, public, low- 
rent housing movement. Nevertheless, 
because of the powerful reactionary in- 
terests which opposed the measure, its 
final passage by Congress assumes the 
proportions of a major victory for the 
progressive forces. The Wagner-Stea- 
gall bill would never have broken 
through this opposition if not for the 
really comprehensive and persistent sup- 
port which it received from individuals 
and organizations, among whom we are 
glad to number the Federation. ‘There 
is no doubt now that housing has be- 
come a national issue. 


Main Provisions of Bill 


The main provision of the U.S. Hous- 
ing Act as adopted by Congress, August 
21, 1937 are as follows: 


1) The creation of a permanent 
Housing Authority within the De- 
partment of the Interior with one 
Administrator instead of an inde- 
pendent agency with three directors 
as in the original draft. The Presi- 
dent may transfer existing PWA 
housing projects to the Authority. 


2) Occupancy of all projects is 
limited to low income families who 
are not being adequately housed by 
private building and whose income 
is less than five times the rent (in- 
cluding utilities) or six times the 
rent for families with three or more 
dependents. It is unfortunate that a 
maximum rental, or at least a more 
specific definition of “low rental,” 
was not written into the bill in or- 
der to insure the intentions of its 
sponsors. 


3) Loans may be made to local 
public housing agencies for the fi- 
nancing of housing projects con- 

‘structed by them. These loans are 
limited to 90 per cent of the cost 
of the projects and must be repaid 
with interest in not more than 60 
years. 


4) Bonds guaranteed by the 
United States may be issued by the 
Authority to raise funds for these 
loans in the following amounts: 
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July 1, 1933, $100,000,000; July 
I, 1938, $200,000,000, and July 1, 
1939, $200,000,000. This means a 
reduction of 50 percent from the 
$1,000,000,000 asked for in the orig- 
inal bill. 


5) Annual contributions in ad- 
ditions to the loans may be made 
by the Authority to local public 
housing authorities on projects de- 
veloped by them. During the next 
three years, contracts providing for 
such annual contributions may be 
made up to a total of $20,000,000 
per year, without further authoriza- 
tion from Congress. 


6) Annual grants (which do not 
have to be repaid) may be made to 
the local authorities. These grants 
are limited to the amounts necessary 
to achieve low rents, but in no case 
may they exceed the yield at the 
Federal going rate of interest plus 
one percent on the cost of the proj- 
ects. As an alternative to the annual 
grants, outright capital grants may 
be made. Such capital grants are lim- 
ited to 25 percent of the cost of the 
project, plus an additional 15 per- 
cent which the President may allo- 
cate from relief funds for the pay- 
ment of labor. Capital grants from 
the funds of the Authority are lim- 
ited to a total of $30,000,000 with- 
out further authorization from Con- 
gress. 


7) Local contributions are re- 
quired in connection with all proj- 
ects on which the Authority makes 
capital grants or annual contribu- 
tions. In the case of annual contri- 
butions, a local government must 
contribute at least 10 percent of the 
-annual contribution either in land, 
cash, the capitalized value of com- 
munity facilities services, or tax re- 
missions or exemptions. 


8) Slum clearance is required 
whenever annual contributions or 
capital grants are made. Provision 
satisfactory to the Authority must 
be made for the elimination of slum 
dwellings equal in number to those 
in the new projects, but this elimina- 
tion may be deferred in the case of 
a low-rent housing shortage. so acute 
as to force dangerous overcrowding. 


9) Cost of dwellings (exclusive 
of land and non-dwelling facilities) 
is limited to $1,000 per room and 
$4,000 per unit in cities of less than 
500,000. The average cost in any 
project may not exceed the average 
cost of dwellings currently produced 
by private enterprises in the same 
locality, under the building require- 
ments applicable to the proposed 
site and under labor standards not 
lower than those of the Housing 


Act. 


In addition to these provisions, a 
limitation of expenditure is made, so 
that no State may receive more than 
ten percent of the funds provided. Fa- 
mily income may not exceed four times 
the rental, including cost of heat, light, 
water and fuel. The limit for families 
with three or more minor dependents is 
five times the rental. 


The Authority is provided with an 
appropriation of $26,000,000, available 
until expended, for operating expenses 
and the payment of annual grants. Fur- 
ther appropriations must be authorized 
by Congress. The labor provisions in 
the bill assure fair wages and standard 
working conditions. No provision is 
made for loans to limited dividends 
housing agencies and there is no au- 
thorization for the construction of dem- 
onstration projects (such as those of 
the PWA) by the central Authority. 


Does it Meet the Need? 


It has been said that the Wagner- 
Steagall Bill was mutilated in Congress. 
This is scarcely the fact. With the ex- 
ception of the reduction in the amount 
of the bond issues, the bill as passed is 
substantially the same as the original. 
It is unfortunate that a limitation on 
the per-family cost was written into the 
bill. But the limits of $4,000 and 
$5,00@ should prove to be no real ob- 
stacle. In New York City today, fairly 
high standard apartments are being pro- 
duced at under $1,000 per room (ex- 
clusive of land and non-dwelling faci- 
lities). 

The real trouble with the bill is not 
in the changes made by Congress, but 
in its original inadequacy. The bill as 
drafted by Senator Wagner would 
have provided for only 300,000 families 
and the U. S. Housing Act has reduced 
this quantity to a maximum of 150,000 
families during the next three years. 
The 21,000 dwelling units which will 
eventually result from the activities of 
the Housing Division of the PWA rep- 
resent a relatively negligible quantity. 
But the PWA, only last month, esti- 


Continued on page sixteen.- 


THE WAR 
IN CHINA 


447T is a great temptation in some 

countries such as our own,” stated 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull on 
Sept. 19, “to believe that peace may be 
had merely by maintaining isolation apart 
from the rest of the world both in time 
of peace and in time of war. We are 
determined neither to thrust ourselves 
into, or be driven into armed conflicts 
between other nations. This is a basic 
and sound determination. It should not 
be relaxed. 


“But this policy must be supplement- 
ed. We contribution 
towards the realization of the conditions 
upon which peace everywhere can be 
maintained. Still more na- 
tion which completely fails to show in- 
terest in, and to give support for, the 
existence of international order would 
lose its influence for peace and thus 
neglect its part in sustaining any civil- 
ized basis of relationship between na- 


tions’. 


must make our 


vital 


any 


Those in this country who desire the 
maintenance of peace, and in this group 
must be counted the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the Ameriean people, cannot 
but rejoice at the stand represented in 
Secretary Hull’s speech. 

Diplomatic niceties may have 
vented him from naming Japan but 
there can be no doubt who, today, de- 
stroys the “civilized basis of relationship 
between nations’. 


pre- 


The greatest hope of the Japanese 
militarists is that they may meet with 
no hindrance, moral or material, from 
other nations. Their conquest can best 
go forward if it meets with no effective 
protest. They are especially concerned 
that China shall receive no means of 
defense from overseas while Japan, by 
bottling up the Chinese ports, may con- 
tinue to add to her already immense 
accumulations of war supplies. It is vital 
to their interest that the other signa- 
tories:of the Kellegg and Nine-Power 
Treaties shall not take any active steps 
to compel respect for Japanese obliga- 
tions. And above all they hope that 
protests shall come separately; not as 
the united actions of nations determined 
to preserve peace. 

It is thus very easy to understand 
the jubilance expressed by the Japanese 
militarists when the American govern- 
ment, clamped a virtual embargo on 
war materials for both China and Ja- 


pan, although actually it becomes an 
embargo against China alone. 

The destruction of life and property 
by the Japanese should cause any Fed- 
eration member to ponder on the true 
uselessness of armed conflict. ‘The tech- 
nician is a builder, a man who is con- 
tinually planning the better. world of 
tomorrow. It may easily be seen that 
warfare is the direct opposite of all 
he stands for, inasmuch as the war 
mongers must be definitely classed as 
the forces of destruction. 

‘The study of engineering, architecture, 
chemistry, and allied professions, leads 
us to the planning of a civiliation in 
which there is a true coordination: of 
the physical necessities, governed wisely 
by tried philosophies of government in 
which no arbitrary point of view must 
predominate. 

The aggressor is the antithesis of all 
this. His acts are truly barbaric. Be- 
ginning from the lack of a sane moral 
viewpoint, he enters the field of the 
engineer and technician, and in his 
frenzy destroys in a moment what the 


engineer and his brother professional 
have spent years in building. 

‘There can be no doubt that the ag- 
gression of the war-makers today is the 
fruit of the capitulation by the peace- 
makers of yesterday. Let’s not have any 
tomorrows of war brought about by to- 
day’s capitulation. 

Pious peace declarations remain empty 
words unless they are transformed into 
action. The reaffirmation by the U.S. 
of the Nine-Power Treaty guarantee- 
ing the territorial integrity of China 
and the Kellogg-Briand Pact outlawing 
war as an instrument of national policy 
was heartening to the peace forces of 
the world. Japan has brazenly violated 
both of these pacts. ‘The United States 
together with the other signatories of 
these pacts should declare openly to the 
world, their violation by Japan. She 
and all other aggressors can be stopped. 

Collective action through sanctions 
can do it. Invoking the Kellegg-Briand 
and Nine-Power treaties can do it. Let’s 
tell our government we want them to 
do it. 


LYDIA GIBSON 


Banks & Munitions: “We need you, my dear!” 


THE 3rd NATIONAL CONVENTION 


By Lewis Alan Berne 
Mid-West Regional Organizer 


O period in the history of the 

Federation of Architects, Engin- 
eers and Chemists has been fraught 
with such portentious events nor wit- 
nessed such decisive activities as the 
period now drawing to a close—the 
year between the second and third na- 
tional conventions. It is with a subdued 
expectancy permeating our national 
membership that we approach conven- 
tion week. 

Technical professionals who do not 
live in a vacuum have witnessed the 
year’s developments and are cognizant 
of the organic relationship between 
these events and their own destinies. In 
order to appreciate fully the signifi- 
cance and importance of the convention 
we must see in a great montage the ex- 
periences of the Federation superim- 
posed against the picture of the broader 
events which make up the history of 
the nation during that year. 


We have experienced an increase in 
production with a corresponding in- 
crease in employment of technical men 
in private industry. ‘This has been 
mostly true of the engineering profes- 
sion, since the upturn has been in a 
large part due to a program of replace- 
ment of heavy machinery, rationaliza- 
tion of production, modernization of 
obsolete plants, etc. Parallel with this 
are the tremendous gains and victories 
of the labor movement, particularly 
under the egis of the Committee for 
Industrial “Organiation. ‘There has 
been a great movement for a return to 
American principles, such as civil lib- 
erties; the right to strike, organize and 
picket; freedom of speech and assembly, 
embodied under the slogan, “democracy 
and progress.” ‘These principles have 
been violated and mutilated in the last 
decades mainly because a divided, un- 
organized people in the ranks of labor 
were in no position to resist effectively, 
and there had not yet emerged a trade 
union leadership dedicated to a fight for 
their preservation. This movement has 
been simultaneous, both in the labor and 
political fields. 

"Big Business Answers" 


We may be proud of this progress 
10 


and of the gains thus far made. But 
we must also take cognizance of the 
powerful counter-attack by Big Busi- 
ness. The new forms of company unions 
and other attempts to circumvent the 
provisions of the Wagner Act, the or- 
ganization by employers of anti-union 
“citizens’ committees,” the attack against 
the Labor Relations Board as “Com- 
munists,” all point to a general line 
laid down by the organizations of em- 
ployers to stem the march of labor. 


It is against this kaleidoscopic back- 
ground which we must view the ex- 
periences and problems confronting the 
Third National Convention of the Fed- 
eration. It is with an understanding of 
the relationships between these varied 
conditions, and the relationship of our- 
selves as a union of technical men, as 
employees and as individuals in this 
social organism, that we will come out 
of the convention equipped programat- 
ically and ideologically to cope with 
the ensuing year. 


This year has shown dramatically 
that the economic problems of our peo- 
ple are indisputably fused with the po- 
litical. The great campaigns of the in- 
dustrial unions, their victories and 
growth, have been reflected on the po- 
litical scene. 


In their struggles against the ‘vested 
interests’—now become synonymous 
with anti-labor, open-shop interests— 
labor was confronted with the power- 
ful weapon in the hands of its adver- 
saries—domination of the political ap- 
paratus. The activities of Governor 
Davey in Ohio, the shocking barbarism 
of the Chicago police, with the sanc- 
tion of the Kelly-Nash political ma- 
chine, served to dramatize this prob- 
lem. The action of Governor Earle of 
Pennsylvania in effecting the closure of 
struck plants, thus avoiding bloodshed ; 
the efforts of Governor Murphy of 
Michigan in the critical stages of the 
auto strikes, by their contrasts with 
other events in Ohio and Michigan, 
showed the necessity for labor to take 
an increasing part in the affairs of its 
communities. 


Progress vs. Reaction 

Generally, we have experienced a 
breakdown in the established political 
alignments, the emergence of two main 
divisions of opinion—the progressive vs. 
the reactionary. The common fight of 
the reactionaries in both major parties 
against the Supreme Court reform, the 
Wages and Hours Bill, are outstand- 
ing indications of this process. It is sig- 
nificant that the major political issues 
of the day are so obviously economic 
ones also. The Supreme Court reform 
was aimed against the defeat of legisla- 
tion affecting the economic conditions 
of the American people, such as the 
Wagner Act, the Wages and Hours 
Bill, the Wagner-Steagall Housing 
Bill, etc. In each of these, the future of 
the unions and labor in general were 
directly concerned. ‘The overwhelming 
support by labor for these measures is 
natural, as is its corrolary, greater po- 
litical activity of labor. 


‘This raises a special problem for our 
convention. We are affliated with a na- 
tional labor movement which, in the 
course of its activities, has been been 
confronted with the necessity for polit- 
ical action. There is a body of opinion 
which holds that “unions should con- 
cern themselves only with economic 
problems.” Cold reality makes this the- 
ory fall of its own weight. We have 
seen that it is no longer possible to say 
when as issue stops being economic and 
becomes political. Our enemies are gath- 
ering their forces to destroy our organ- 
izations economically and politically. It 
is therefore essential that the conven- 
tion establish a policy and make provi- 
sions which will allow the Federation 
to take its proper place alongside all 
other unions in the political, as well as 
social and economic fields. 


We have found a change in the char- 
acter of our membership during the past 
year from WPA employes, in the main, 
to private industry. Recognition of this 
trend resulted in the appointment of 
full-time organizers in key cities, “such 
as Chicago, Detroit, New York, Phila- 
delphia, etc. We have established a 
base, as yet inadequate, in private in- 


dustry, and our problems have become 
greater. For the first time we can point 
to real struggles of technical men in 
industry for better salaries and work- 
ing conditions, for recognition of their 
union. We can point to agreements, 
written and verbal; to recognition of 
the Federation; to protection gained as 
closed shops. There are the important 
lessons of the Universay Oil Products 
strike yet to be learned. We can say 
that the activities of the Federation in 
New York, Chicago and _ elsewhere 
have been decisive factors in improving 
the conditions of technical men gener- 
ally: 


ClO Affiliation 

Affiliation with the Committee for 
Industrial Organization has been the 
greatest event of the year. Through it, 
we established organic contact and 
unity between the professionals and 
production workers, to their mutual 
benefit. Through it, we have been able 
to launch a national drive never at- 
tempted before for technical men. The 
barrier created by employers between 
us and the production workers is being 
broken down. 


However, these experiences contain 
within themselves some problems for 
the convention. The question of our re- 
lationship to the industrial unions must 
be clarified. In many cases these unions 
looked upon our efforts to organize with 
suspicion. There are many reasons for 
this. For years they have been subjected 
to the same propaganda used on the 
technical men: that the latter are iden- 
tified with management. Then there is 
their determination that never again 
will labor be divided by craft lines in 
mass production industries. We will 
overcome these minor obstacles through 
our success and our demonstrated loyal- 
ty to industrial unionism. It will be 
seen that, as yet, technical men can 
most readily be organized by the Fed- 
eration in most plants and industries. 
The CIO recognizes the special prob- 
lems of organizing technical men, and 
our charter testifies to that. In many 
places we have already broken down 
the doubt and hesitancy. In those places 
our brightest hopes lie. ‘They will also 
serve to show the way elsewhere. 


White Collar Unions 

We will have to work out forms and 
methods which will permit our locals 
to work with the industrial unions, be- 
come identified with them, in fact, and 
present a solid front to the employers. 
We must be watchful of .the attempts 
to utilize what may appear to-be a di- 
vision in the ranks. Plant councils, joint 


grievance committees, even joint mem- 
bership meetings, are some of the 
methods applicable. By our interest and 
participation in the affairs and prob- 
lems of the industrial unions we will 
break down any fears that our union in 
a plant is the beginning of craft divi- 
sions again. We must also be prepared, 
in this connection, to act jointly with 
unions of other white-collar workers, to 
carry out joint drives in various plants. 

In countless places technical men are 
the majority of employes. At the same 
time there are other white-collar and 
production workers in the same plant 
or office. In such places the division into 
crafts would only serve to weaken the 
position of all. In the Federation, spe- 
cifically in the Chicago chapter, we 
have found it not only advisable but 
essential to organize al] the employes 
into an industrial local of .the chapter. 
The added strength of the other work- 
ers was essential to the success of the 
technical men. Provision for industrial 
locals will become more necessary in the 
future. As a CIO afhliate we are com- 
mitted to the principle of inidustrial 
unionism. In those places where we are 
in a position to organize along these 
lines, and especially where there are no 
other unions equipped to do the job, 
we must not hesitate to do so. 

The convention is also faced with the 
fact that, generally speaking, technical 
men are organized in great numbers. 
This organization takes the form of 
professional or Founders Societies, 
which have for years functioned as the 
antenne through which technical men 
have received the propaganda and tra- 
dition tending to identify them with 
management. ‘Through this medium we 
have been taught that we are individu- 
alists, with professional dignity to 
maintain, rather than living standards. 
It is through these societies that em- 
ployers are directing their attack against 
unions for technical men. ‘The. publica- 
tions of these societies breathe a con- 
stant and vitriolic attack against union- 
ism, lately intensified. 

We have the problem here of reach- 
ing the membership of these societies, 
which’ is for the’ most part in the em- 
ploye class. We must overcome the 
prejudices gerferated by the |societies. 
Popularization of our aims, ‘our pro- 
gram, our methods and activities, will 
go far in this respect. Our activities and 
victories in the places where the mem- 
bers are employed will demonstrate the 
fallacy of the argument that unionism 
means loss of professional status. It will 
demonstrate the reverse: that unionism 
means higher professional standing. And 


we must explore to the fullest the pos- 
sibilities of enlisting these societies in 
campaigns of such a nature as will allow 
them, despite employer domination; 
nay, compel them, to act in the inter- 
ests of their membership, lest it be 
alienated. 


Education Needed 


Our educational work nationally is 
still weak. Technical men should be 
acquainted with the history of the labor 
movement, with its problems and how 
they fit in. History will show how the 
white-collar workers have been used 
against their brothers, and to their own 
disaster. Our membership must also be 
equipped with the answers to the at- 
tacks against us. There is the problem 
of training our own leadership, of es- 
tablishing a national policy of educa- 
tion in organizational principles. Man- 
uals, publications of general and_ speci- 
fic nature and interest, must be the 
task of a national educational depart- 
ment attached to the national office. 
And, finally, we must provide the facil- 
ities where our membership may satisfy 
its desire for technical development and 
education. Let us remember how effec- 
tively the educational institutions have 
been used in reaching technical men 
with anti-labor principles. "The New 
York Chapter School is an indication of 
the tremendous possibilities along this 
line. 

The record of the Federation for 
unity of technical men is beyond re- 
proach, We are constantly coming in 
contact with independent groups and 
organizations of technical men. ‘The 
task of unifying these groups into one 
powerful national union of the CIO is 
of primary importance. Such unifica- 
tion would not only strengthen the po- 
sition of technical men and improve 
their conditions, but would serve to at- 
tract the hundreds of thousands of un- 
organized. 

We must therefore re-examine our 
approach to this problem and work out 
a policy and minimum program which 
would be embraced by these various 
groups. It may be necessary to provide 
a structure and form of affiliation which 
would permit these groups to affiliate 
without necessarily losing their identity 
completely. It is in the interests of big 
business to maintain divisions in the 
ranks of labor. They are utilizing the 
splitting tactics of the A. F. of L. lead- 
ership with the hopes of effecting and 
perpetuating this division. Our task in 
the technical field is to unify all groups. 

Continued on page eighteen. 
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LINOTYPE LAWYERS 
FIGHT FEDERATION 


PPOSITION to the organizing 

activities of the Federation at the 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company at 
Brooklyn has reached the stage where 
the company is using high-priced legal 
talent to assist in its efforts to foul the 
progress of the Federation bloc. 


While the lawyers are asking and re- 
ceiving delays from the NLRB on the 
question of an election to decide which 
group will represent the employes in 
collective bargaining, a hastily fostered 
company union is striving feverishly to 
marshal membership. In this it is being 
assisted by the management, which is 
granting the usual small salary in- 
creases and looms in the background as 
the only logical client of a firm of law- 
yers representing the company union, 
but which claims its fees are being paid 
by the employes. 


Prior to the activities of the Federa- 
tion there was no union or association 
of any kind for the technical men. 


The Federation met with the man- 
agement’s representative, C. A. Han- 
son, vice-president of the company, in 
August. At that meeting, Hanson was 
extremely affable and appeared ready 
to do business with the Federation, but 
stated that as a matter of form, and 
to comply properly with the terms of 
the Wagner Act, he wished the Feder- 
ation to produce credentials as the of- 
ficially elected bargaining agent of the 
professional employes. 


Independent Union 


The Federation therefore asked for 
a hearing with he NLRB for the 
necessary certificate. But like a bolt 
from the blue, when the hearing con- 
vened, one of the most highly-paid firms 
of international lawyers appeared, re- 
questing that room be made on the bal- 
lot for ‘‘an independent union.” 


The lawyers, Breed, Abbott and 
Morgan, of 15 Broad street, New 
York, declared they were retained by 
this “union,” whose members were 
paying their fees from their own 
pockets! 

And, as a further surprise, these 


lawyers were apparently representing a 
union whose existence was not a matter 
of record. For, while it is true that some 
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men in the company had attempted to 
form a company union, they had only 
held a brief meeting at which no con- 
stitution was set up, no dues collected 
and no title assumed. 


(Eprror’s Nore: It might be well 
to remark that this legal firm numbers 
among its members Charles H. Tuttle, 
Republican nominee for Governor of 
New York a few years ago. Ogden 
Mills is a iprominent stockholder in 
Mergenthaler. He was also Secretary 
of the Treasury at Washington under 
President Hoover. The attitude of these 
two men toward the present adminis- 
tration at Washington requires no com- 
ment. The company itself is represented 
by the outstanding legal union buster, 


Walter Gordon Merritt.) 


Shortly after the Federation met 
with Hanson in August, a_ petition 
written on company stationery appeared 
during office hours and was freely cir- 
culated around urging the technical 
men to repudiate the Federation. 


Fair Play Asked 


The Federation immediately wired 
Hanson asking that he show fair play 
and stop this campaigning during office 
hours. Hanson’s answer to the Federa- 
tion stated, among other things, ‘““We 
do insist that there must not be any 
soliciting of membership in any organ- 
ization on the company’s premises or 
during working hours.” 


This answer reached the Federation 
four days after John Caliguri, spokes- 
man for the company union, had called 
a meeting at which approximately forty 
engineers were present. At this meeting 
Caliguri assumed the chair and, ignor- 
ing the questions from the floor regard- 
ing the proposed activities of the group 
to’ obtain better living conditions at 
Mergenthaler, baldly stated that the 
prime purpose of his group was to “beat 
the CIO.” 

Apart from this very definite state- 
ment as to policy, the group appointed 
no officers, no chairman, assumed no 
name or title and levied no assessment 
of dues or initiation. Yet the law firm 
of Breed, Abbott and Morgan states it 
is this disorganized group led by Cali- 
guri that is paying them their fees. 


An interesting sidelight on this meet- 
ing was evidenced when the chance to 
speak from the floor was denied to an 
officer of the United Electrical and 
Radio Workers Union, despite the 
urging of those present that Caliguri 
let him speak. 

Nore: This union had just been suc- 
cessful in the shop at Mergenthaler’s 
and duly appointed by the NLRB as 
the bargaining agent over the opposition 
of a rival group which was beaten in 
the election two-to-one. 


However, following the appearance 
of the lawyers at the first NURB hear- 
ing, the company union faction quickly 
called another meeting, at which Clar- 
ence McCullough was appointed presi- 
dent; Zoltan Zadory, treasurer, and 
Robert Ellinger, secretary, The name, 
Employe’s Association of the Engineer- 
Department of Mergenthalers, was 
adopted, and $1 initiation fees and fifty 
cents monthly dues assessed, 


Assuming forty-five men were pres- 
ent and each contributed his required 
dues, it still remains interesting to ob- 
serve that such a high-priced legal firm 
will appear in court to defend this group 
for such a small fee. Philanthropy, it is 
said, assumes strange guises. 


These delays are being engineered in 
an attempt to hinder the Federation’s 
plans for complete unity. Indications 
reveal however that the company atti- 
tude is not proving successful, and at 
the final hearing, it is conceeded by 
the men at Mergenthaler, the Federa- 
tion will unquestionably be chosen as 
their bargaining agent. 

(Eprror’s Nore: Conservative jour- 
nalism is raising the cry against unions 
and labor in general to keep its word, 
play the game, etc. In this Mergen- 
thaler case the interests of fair play for 
the men are clearly not the concern of 
the management. It is easy for any un- 
biased observer to understand how sat- 
isfactory the cry “Beat the CIO” must 
prove to such men as Tuttle, of the 
firm, Breed, Abbott and Morgan, and 
to Ogden Mills stockholder of the com- 
pany. Appearance of such lawyers in 
the case for the company is prima facie 
evidence of the firm’s idea of what con- 
stitutes fair play.) 

The Federation is now going ahead, 
aided by its own lawyers, to offset the 
company union and to satisfy the NURB 
that the Federation is the bona fide 
agent of the engineering employees. 

The latter are confident that the 
Federation is the Union that will a& 
complish most gains for them, .42 
protect these gains when won. 


FEDERATION 
ACTIVITIES 


By Marcel Scherer 


Federation Organizational Director 


Editor’s Note. ‘The New York Eve- 
ning Post furnishes the following de- 
scription of Marcel Scherer, Federation 
national organizer. 

“Marcel Scherer, a round faced, 
black-eyed, pleasant-voiced young man 
is the organizer for the Federation of 
Architects, Engineers, Chemists and 
‘Technicians. 

“His earliest memory is marching in 
an AF of L parade when he was 
barely six. He walked beside his father, 
a veteran union man. 

“It didn’t surprise his family when 
their son turned pacifist in high school. 
That was when the world had gone 
crazy with war fever and most high 
school boys with it. 

“Mr. Scherer was dismissed from 
high school for preaching what is good 
form now—that war is a pretty ugly 
business. 

He was prominent in the formation 
of the Federation and has watched over 
its growth since its inception. Today 
in the National Office, 22 East 17 St., 
New York City, he interviews and di- 
rects countless organizers and workers 
from all parts of the nation. 

He is in close contact with all trade 
union movements and is frequently cal- 
led upon by these groups for advice and 
guidance. 

Scherer feels confident of the future 
for the Federation as well as for all 
trade unions. 

International Unions 

Vice-president Lew A. Berne took a 
special trip to Pittsburgh and met 
Phillip Murry, chairman of the S.W. 
O.C. and found him in accord with 
the Federation’s proposal to organize 
the technical men into the Federation 
with active support of industrial unions. 
Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel 
and Tin Workers. 

Frank Bennett, international presi- 
dent writes; ‘We are very glad to 
know that the CIO has covered with a 
charter the’ Architects, Engineers, 
Chemists and Technicians in mass 
poduction industries, and realize that 
owing.to there being only a small num- 
ber employed in each industry when 
compared to the full number of em- 
ployes in each plant, that they no doubt 


will be in need of assistance, at least 
at times, from other organized forces 
of their plants. This being true, this 
office readily offers cooperation in and 
along any line of help of which it may 
be thought we could lend any assis- 
tance.” 

The International Union of Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers and the 
International Union of Aluminum 
Workers, have written John L. Lewis 
that they will cooperate with us. 


Los Angeles 


Visscher Boyd writes, “Saw Bridges. 
Quite a guy, very un-big shot in his 
manner, quiet, sound. He is notifying 
all unions of our existence and favors 
our organizing marine.” 

The -Chapter has picked structural 
steel for concentration, including the 
following plants: Columbia Steel, Beth- 
lehem Steel, Emsco Derrick, American 
Can and Continental Can. 

Organizers for the S.W.O.C. are 
furnishing contacts in steel and ship- 
yards, Moore Ship and Bethlehem Ship, 
since a few technical employes have 
already signed with S.W.O.C. 

To quote Boyd, “I believe we can 
establish the following perspective. A 
functioning steel local by the time of 
the Convention, 100 members in steel 
by November 1, contracts by the end of 
the year and a chapter membership by 
that time of 500. This is modest and 
will be carried out without difficulty.” 


San Francisco Bay 


A new Chapter has been organized 
in this area, following a meeting of a 
group from Berkely with Boyd. Charter 
application has been received and ap- 
proved by the National Office. The 
Chapter will be number 25. Members 
are all in industrial plants and a group 
of chemists from Shell Oil. The CIO 
regional directors local council and 
crganizers are helping the group and 
will attend meetings. 

Chicago 

Concentration is being carried on in 
steel and farm equipment industries. 
The S.W.O.C. held a conference of 10 
plants in the midwest of* the Inter- 
national Harvester Co., and Frank 
Kornacker addressed this meeting. Re- 


sponse was good and contacts were 
turned over to us in all these plants. 
The plants are located in Chicago, 
Moline, Milwaukee etc. 

Concentration on the chemists is 
also going on in the Carnegie-Illinois 
plant in Gary, Ind. Chemists in metal- 
lurgical laboratory get 6814 cents an 
hour to start plus two cents increase at 
six month intervals for a period of two 
years and that’s tops. 

Cincinnati, O. 

After a year of paralysis within the 
IFTEADU, Cincinnati is now going 
places with us. A local of Globe- 
Wernecke (office furniture) draftsmen 
has been set up with the help of the 
CIO. This local is negotiating for in- 
creases and union recognition. Quite a 
start for a two-months old Chapter. 


New Jersey 

The local at International Nickel has 
started negotiations and the following 
are their demands: 1. Salary increases; 
2. Five-day 35-hour week; 3. Two 
weeks vacation; 4. Education. Com- 
pany to pay tuition for employes attend- 
ing evening classes; 5. Union grievance 
committee. 

Washington, D. C. 

The following recommendations have 
been made for a legislative program: 
Court of Appeals, Bill for promotions; 
Minimum wage, raise to $1800 from 
present $1020; 35 hour week; volun- 


‘tary retirement after 30 years service; 


mandatory promotions. 

The Navy Yard local reports mem- 
bership gains. A grievance committee 
was set up with the Commandant, and 
took up matters of unsatisfactory 
method of efficiency ratings. ‘here is 
also progress in procurement. After 
having a small number of members in 
good standing, personal follow-ups re- 
sulted in excellent returns. 
Massachusetts 

G. FE. in Lynn has been organized in- 
to the UE and RW with some 200 out 
of 300 members. We have arranged for 
cooperation to carry through a national 
drive in all G. E. plants. 

First members signed up with good 
prospects to organize a chapter in this 
city. Our concentration is on large 
machine plants in New England area, 
Sturtevant, Allis Chalmers ete. 
Philadelphia 

General Electric. A local has been set 
up. Excellent cooperation has been 
given by the UE and RW local and a 
joint plant Bulletin is being issued 
regularly. 

Westinghouse. A local is to be formed 
by October 10. Work continues at 
Brills, Baldwin and in hospitals. 


it 
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Looking 
Ahead 


By Len De Caux 
ILD and domesticated husbands, 


after generations of thought, have 
failed to think up a satisfactory Yes-or- 
No answer to the old trick question, 
“Have you stopped 
beating your wife?” 
Yet the CIO. is 
expected to produce 
such an answer to 
thousands of quest- 
ions couched in sim- 
terms, after 
little more than a 
year of existence. 

It may be un- 
sporting and against 
all the rules of parlor games for a 
henpecked husband to answer, “I never 
did beat her.” But let’s see the answers 
the CIO might give if it jumped. the 
traces on such questioners and assumed 
they were interested in the facts. 

“Why, don’t you dump» your Com- 
munist leaders?” is a favorite poser. 
This is a demand which the CIO, with 
the best will in the world, would find 
it impossible to meet, since it has never 
had a Communist leadership to dump. 

Furthermore, men like Lewis, Hill- 
man, Howard, Dubinsky and the rest 
of the ClO leaders obstinately refuse 
to become Communists for the purpose 
of being dumped and so satisfying their 
questioners. 

“Why seek to overthrow American 
democracy?” is another honey, to which 
the CIO can only murmur in reply, 
“Why, indeed??? The CIO happens to 
have been formed for the express pur- 
pose of safeguarding and _ extending 
American democracy. 

Working people have more good 
reasons than anyone else to fight for 
such democratic rights as they possess 
and to demand more of them. Unions 
are among the most democratic forms 
of organization yet devised. By bringing 
millions of unorganized into unions, the 
CIO is not only extending democracy 
into industry but is building the strong- 
est possible bulwark for the defense of 
American democracy generally, 


ilar 


False Trails for Sale 

“Tf you aren’t reds, why don’t you 
red-bait?” is one to which the CIO 
might answer, “Because we weren’t born 
yesterday.” The redherring tactic is so 
ancient and obvious that it is insulting 
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to expect such an experienced leadership 
as that of the CIO to fall for it. 

Every forward step in the history of 
social progress has been greeted with 
charges similar to those now hurled 
against the CIO. Every trade union 
leader who has lifted a ‘finger for the 
betterment of labor, every active union- 
ist, has at one time or another been 
dubbed an agitator, Bolshevik or what- 
ever else happened to be the favorite 
epithet of the time. 

Even the most swivelchair-bound 
paragon of AFofL inertia can look back 
to moments of activity when he too earn- 
ed such accusations. 

The tactic of the red-herring is de- 
signed to divert attention from the real 
issue. When reaction dangles this ancient 
and smelly fish across the trail of prog: 
ress, it has no interest in the fish as 
such. It only hopes the forces of prog- 
ress will follow a false trail to their 
own undoing. 


NEWSPAPER GUILD 
AFFILIATES CIO 

By an overwhelming majority the 
membership of the American Newspaper 
Guild ratified CIO affiliation and ex- 
pansion of its membership base. Seven 
of the eight remaining St. Louis Con- 
vention decisions under review in the 
referendum were upheld by substantial 
majorities. The resolution condemning 
fascism in Spain was rescinded by a nar- 
row majority. 

Upon completion of the official tally 
at International headquarters, President 
Heywood Broun said, ‘The member- 
ship has shown its overwhelming belief 
that the CIO is the real labor move- 
ment of the country. It has also given 
its approval to the general policies of 
the AN,G including real industrial un- 
ionism to the fullest practicable extent, 
progressive trade union democracy, and 
the right of the union to take a stand 
on public issues. Since the membership 
of the Guild is the supreme authority, 
I have every reason to believe and hope 
that there will be complete unity among 
all our members in carrying out those 
decisions which have been made in the 
referendum”. 


CIO Invites Federation 


Robert M. Sentman, national presi- 
dent, and the executive officers of the 
Federation have been invited to the 
CIO national conference, called by 
John L. Lewis. The conference will be 
held in Atlantic City, October 11. 


LOCAL TWO VOTES 
TO JOIN FEDERATION 


The recent national convention of the 
AF of L union of technical men held at 
Washington, D. C., September 13-16, 
proved a bitter disappointment to the 
many progressive in that union. The 
problems facing the technical men 
throughout the country received little 
consideration, but much time was spent 
defeating the issues supported by the 
progressives. 

Nearly one-half of the membership 
was lined-up solidly as a progressive 
bloc against President C. L. Rosemund’s 
administration. ‘his bloc included the 
three largest locals, St. Paul, Milwau- 
kee, Pittsburgh and some others. ‘These 
groups represented about 50 per cent of 
the delegates until the administration 
trotted out 13 proxy votes whereupon 
the voting strength became 27 to 16. 


The progressives raised the following 
issues: The necessity of a strong organi- 
zational drive; increase of the executive 
board from four to seven members; a 
national publication; approval of the 
industrial organization where necessary ; 
democratic representation to the conven- 
tion. These issues on the whole were 
either dodged or defeated. Half-hearted 
support was given to the question of 
industrial set-up in order to satisfy St. 
Paul, an industrial union with 250 
clerks. 


The Seattle local, a large one, sent 
in a number of progressive resolutions, 
but since they were represented by proxy, 
this latter power was used in voting 
against their own resolutions by Rose- 
mund. 


Rosemund’s control of the convention 
is due to the unfair representation of 
locals. 

Developments at the convention saw 
Rosemund’s executive council re-elected 
with the addition of Filboy of Chicago. 
Local Two, for many years a progressive 
group noted for its anti-Rosemund poli- 
cies, was finally wiped out of existence. 
Rosemund revoked the local’s charter 
last May but was forced to restore it 
due to the protests of many other locals, 
and also in response to an injunction 
restraining his act obtained by Local 
Two. 

Following the convention, a member 
ship meeting of Local Two adopted 4 
resolution to affiliate with the Federa- 
tion. A referendum approved this action 
by an overwhelming majority. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN ENGINEERING 


SECOND release of the results 

of a nationwide survey of the en- 
gineering profession undertaken in May 
1935 by the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics has been published in 
a recent issue of the Monthly Labor 
Review.. The devastating effects of 
the depression on the engineer are more 
far-reaching. than on any other class of 
professional men. The slump in the 
building trades and heavy industry 
throughout the country was more than 
reflected in engineering unemployment. 
Unemployment statistics can never por- 
tray the results of actual loss of income 
of those unemployed, nor the sad story 
of retrenchment in the lives of those 
who received sharp pay cuts while still 
employed in private industry. 

In an attempt to get from these sta- 
tistics a coherent picture of the engi- 
neer’s status in the employment field to- 
day, one begins with the realization 
that all. this information is. already 
antedated, since these findings have 
been based on data assembled from 
questionnaires covering a five-year. pe- 
riod from December 1929 to December 
1934. These questionnaires were circu- 
lated throughout the engineering pro- 
fession early in 1935, and filled-in re- 
ports were received from 52,589 engi- 
neers, to serve as the groundwork for 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ survey 
and analysis. 


Of the 73,151 questionnaires sent to 
engineers whose names had been taken 
from lists of engineering societies, li- 
cense boards and deans of engineering 
schools, less than thirty per cent of the 
questionnaires were filled in and re- 
turned. ‘This avoidance of the ques- 
tionnaires may be due in a large de- 
gree to the material repugnance of the 
professional man to set down on paper 
the fact that he was unempoyed or on 
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relief. This being true, the percentage 
of unemployed among engineers would 
be considerably greater than the figure 
produced by the questionnaires, which 
showed that more than thirty-five per 
cent of all engineers were unemployed 
at one time or another between 1929 
and 1934. 
1934 Slight Improvement 

At the end of 1932, one-tenth of all 
engineers were unemployed and at the 
end of 1934 a slight improvement was 
noted, unemployment having dropped 
to embrace about nine per cent of the 
profession. During the five-year period, 
1929 to 1934, covered by the survey, 
more than one-third of the engineers 
had some period of unemployment and, 
of these, half were out of unemploy- 
ment for more than a year. This experi- 
ence with unemployment was common 
to all professional classes of engineers 
and was not restricted to any particular 
branch. At no time was direct relief 
extensive among engineers, but the de- 
velopment of work relief programs af- 
ter 1932 became an important factor in 
helping to give employment to the ever: 
increasing number of engineers who 
were losing their positions in private 
industry and also were being dropped 
from civil engineering departments. 

With respect to age groups and un- 
employment, those hardest hit were the 
engineers, who were entering the pro- 
fession after 1929, and those whose 
age was passing the fifty-year mark. 
About half of the younger group were 
unemployed at one time or another 
from 1930 to 1934. When the older 
engineers became unemployed, however, 
unemployment lasted longer than it did 
with the younger engineers. The aver- 
age period of unemployment for the 
younger engineers during the five-year 
period was twelve months, while the 
older engineers were idle for nearly 


‘two or five years. Moreover in a pe- 


riod of expansion the younger and 
more inexperienced engineers have a 
definite advantage, as the normal 
method of recruiting at the bottom is 
still followed, with large numbers of 
young men available for hire at low 
salaries. The “experience” of the older 
engineer does not offset the pecuniary 
advantages to be gained from the em- 
ploying of younger men. This discrim- 


ination against experienced men in the 
engineering profession, whose sole 
drawback is their age, is a growing 
condition now reaching serious _propor- 
tions. 


Age Factor a Menace 


The age factor was developed into a 
menace only fairly recently in the pro- 
fession. Prior to 1929 the man with ex- 
perience was demanded, and the wisdom 
that he had acquired only through 
years of service was reflected in his 
salary check. Today, however, if we are 
to judge from the labor statistics, too 
much experience disqualifies a man 
even more than too little experience. It 
may be from a sense of shame on the 
part of the employer that he does not 
offer to an older, experienced engineer 
the salary that he extends with a take- 
it-or-leave-it attitude to the young en- 
gineer who is breaking into the profes- 
sion. This practice of age discrimina- 
tion is already spreading from private 
industry into civil service and can be 
detected by observing the shortening on 
the age limit in the requirement for 
positions. 

Looking at the education angle with 
regard to unemployment, the engineer 
with the more advanced education is 
comparatively better off than the one 
who is not so well equipped. Thus at 
the end of 1934 the engineering groups 
with postgraduate degrees were 6.3% 
unemployed, while those with first de- 
grees were 9.1% unemployed, while 
those whose college courses were in- 
complete and those who had taken non- 
collegiate technical courses averaged 
around 10% unemployed. 


New Survey Needed 


‘There is a definite need for an up- 
to-date survey covering the years 1935 
and 1936, to discover how the engi- 
neer is now faring with regard to em- 
ployment. A worthwhile study should 
be conducted again at this time by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics or by the Di- 
vision of Social Research of the Works 
Progress Admiinstration. 

A more extensive field should be 
reached than in the last survey; those 
52,859 responses constitute but a small 
percentage of the engineers in the 
United States. Provision should be 
made in the questionnaires to ascertain 
as far as possible what is the background 
of his employment, if he employed. 

Statistics should be developed show- 
in just how responsible the Federal 
government is, in the employment of 
engineers; directly, in their own civil 
service, army and navy departments, 

Continued on next page 
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Continued from preceding page. 
etc.; through agencies, such as WPA 
on works relief programs, and PWA 
in public works construction, and also 
indirectly through the large number of 
contracts awarded to private industry 
which absorbs engineering talent. 

An interesting contrast could be 
drawn showing the percentage of engi- 
neers employed in private industry in 
no way responsible to Federal funds for 
their employment. 

Although the questionnaires covered 
earned income of the engineer, no com- 
pilation of these statistics has been as- 
sembled. These figures, if released by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics should 
prove interesting. Here, after all, is a 
matter of vital importance to the engi- 
neer, for outside of obtaining desirable 
employment, uppermost in his mind is 
the salary question, so-called ethics of 
the profession notwithstanding. 


A comparison of salaries over the 
five-year period of 1929 to 1934 would 
no doubt show trends of definite im- 
portance in ithe unemployment situa- 
tion. In any future questionnaire, a re- 
lationship could be established between 
whatever increase there is in the 
earned income of the technical man af- 
ter 1933 and the advent of the CWA, 
FERA and other governmental pump- 
priming agencies. A future survey could 
trace whatever progress has been made 
in salary increases and its relation to 
WPA. 

Comparison of salary increases on 
WPA projects throughout the country 
with reference to geographical location 
and type or nature of project is an 
item to be considered. 


WPA a Yardstick 


It is apparent that private industry 
is using WPA salaries as a yardstick 
for their own wage scale. The inevit- 
able question put by an employer who 
is hiring a man from the WPA rolls 
is what was his salary while on the 
WPA. The employer may meet this 
figure; like as not he will cut it, but 
seldom will he advance it. It naturally 
follows that fluctuations in WPA pol- 
icy are felt in private industry. When 
the employment market is glutted by 
periodic purges of relief rolls, wages in 
private industry subsequently show a 
slump, since the supply of technical 
men exceeds the demands for their serv- 
ices. 

With a prevailing wage in effect on 
WPA and a sensible program of pro- 
viding employment for those whom 
private industry cannot absorb, it may 
reasonably be assumed that private in- 
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dustry will be forced to maintain de- 
cent standards. 

Regarding civil engineers, the per- 
centage of those employed by govern- 
mental agencies is no less than sixty- 
three per cent. This unusually large 
relative number in government work is 
explained primarily by the almost com- 
plete cessation during the period im- 
mediately preceding the survey of civil 
engineering opportunities in the normal 
fields of activity other than govern- 
ment. 

Government Projects Needed 


Referring again to the figure of nine 
per cent of all engineers unemployed at 
the end of 1934, and with no indica- 
tions by comparison with general un- 
employed statistics that this percentage 
has decreased, there remains still a cry- 
ing need for development of work pro- 
grams that call especially for engineer- 
ing training. Engineering organizations 
can further the material interests of 
their members by advancing worthwhile 
projects for governmental approval. 
These projects should be selected with 
an eye to economy, usefulness and defi- 
nite need. There is an abundance of 
such worthwhile projects that can be 
developed into a lasting benefit to the 
nation and which do not conflict with 
private enterprise. 

They will thus keep the engineer 
employed in the field for which he is 
best fitted by training and experience 
and through which he can render a 
service to society within his profession. 


Continued from page eight. 


mated that there is an immediate need 
for 1,600,000 dwellings in the U. S., 
and it is obvious that most of this need 
is in the low income groups. Private 
builders cannot be expected to supply 
this need. The brief spurt in residen- 
tial construction in the past year has 
again demonstrated that private build- 
ers can provide for only the middle and 
upper sections of the population where 
the need for new accomodations is not 
so great. Indeed, at the present time, 
even the recent boom in_ residential 
construction is tapering off. 

The technicians in the building field 
who anticipated more jobs and the mil- 
lions of slum dwellers who expected to 
be rehoused by the bill will be largely 
disillusioned. Despite the positive vir- 
tues and the valuable precedents estab- 
lished by the U. S. Housing Act, it can 
do no more than scratch the surface 
of the whole problem. 

A startling corroboration of this 
fact is furnished us by the financial 


interests themselves. In a recent issue, 
Business Week refers to the housing 
bill as a “mild measure” and points 
out that it will not produce a building 
boom, clear the nation’s slums or meet 
the existing demand for low-rental 
housing. 

“At best it is an experiment,” says 
this magazine of big business. “Pri- 
vate real estate will not be damaged, 
particularly. The program is not ex- 
tensive enough to do harm. If ey- 
erything clicks along perfectly, only 
150,000 or so families will be ac- 
commodated in three years. Which, 
in a broad housing program, is as 
nothing. 

Business Week is not only frank, it 
seems positively elated. Well, that is 
where the Federation and all other 
proponents of an adequate housing pro- 
gram come in. The present bill is a be- 
ginning, but if we seek an alleviation 
of the accelerating housing crisis and a 
widespread renewal of work opportu- 
nities in the building field, we must 
press for an enlargement of the official 
program. We must be prepared to de- 
mand additional appropriations from 
the next Congress and our Chapters 
must support local campaigns for ad- 
ditional housing projects in states and 
municipalities. When Business Week 
loses its smile, we shall know that we 
are getting somewhere. 

JEROME DAVIS, ClIO ADVOCATE 
HEADS TEACHERS' FEDERATION 

Professor Jerome Davis of New 
Haven, Conn., C.I.O. advocate, was 
re-elected president of the American 
Federation of Teachers at the annual 
convention meeting here, defeating 
Charles B. Stillman of Chicago,  pro- 
A. F. of L. leader. : 

The convention voted 285 to 227 in 
favor of a referendum of the question 
of joining the CIO. 

That the sentiment of the delegates 
was strongly in favor of the Committee 
for Industrial Organization was indi- 
cated in the report of the affiliations 
committee. The majority report which 
proposed that a referendum on the ques- 
tion of joining the CIO be held after 
February 1, 1938, attacked the AF of L 
for suspending CIO unions and asked 
the convention to refuse to pay the 
per capita tax proposed at the AF of L 
Cincinnati conference. 

The committee split 13 to 8 on the 
report, the minority AF of L group 
asking that action on joining the CIO 
be deferred until after the next conven- 
tion at the earliest, and urging the 
AF of L executive council ‘to’ unify all 
“genuine labor organizations.” 


THE GUGGENHEIMS 
By Harvey O'Connor 


New York: 
484 pp. 


HE Kennecott Copper Corporation 
anounced a net profit of $25,490,- 
764 and a surplus of $78,311,320 at the 
end of 1936. The American Smelting 
and Refining Company had a net in- 
come of $17,131,320 and a surplus of 
$20,799,041 for the same year. Simon 
Guggenheim is the chairman of Ameri- 
can Smelting and the Guggenheim fam- 
ily is the largest stockholder in both 
companies, 

The story of how this great family 
fortune was built up, of how Daniel 
Guggenheim, died 1930, became one of 
the 59 Rulers of America (he was so 
acclaimed by James W. Gerard), is one 
long account of murder and oppression. 
Murder not only through the. killing 
of strikers, but also through ‘the notor- 
iously bad conditions in the Guggen- 
heim smelters. As late as 1913 one man 
in every four suffered a disabling ac- 
cident, and death from arsenate of lead 
poisoning was common. 

In 1900, 1902 and 1903, the Western 
Federation of Miners led the miners 
and smeltermen of Colorado in strikes 
against the 12 hour day. They found 
themselves “looking down the barrels 
of loaded army rifles.’ At Perth Am- 
boy, N. J., in 1912 four strikers were 
killed and in Utah and Nevada thugs 
from a strikebreaking agency killed two 
more. 

During the war, in 1916, the Gug- 
genheim companies realized $7,000,000 
more in profits than did their 22,000 
employees in wages. And in 1917 the 
Alaskan miners of the Kennecott Cor- 
poration, striking for a fifty cents a day 
increase, were evicted from their bunk- 
houses and required to sign “yellow- 
dog” contracts. : 

Thus, all through its history the 
Guggenheim fortune was built on the 
strength of Winchester rifles, martial 
law, evictions. The story is ably told 
by Harvey O’Connor in The Guggen- 
heims. 


Covici - Friede, $3.00, 


MATHEMATICS 
FOR THE MILLION 


By Lancelot Hogblen 
New York: W. W. Norton and Co. 
$3.75, 647 pp. 


HROWING theory to the wind 
and relying chiefly on practice, 


Hogblen has written a book which gives 
to those who were frightened away 
from mathematics in their schooldays a 
chance to learn why they might have 
studied it; and to technicians in general 
an insight into mathematics that goes 
beyond trigonometric functions and sec- 
ond derivatives. 

In the presentation of geometry, for 
instance, parallel lines are not defined 
as in a text following Euclid. ‘Their 
existence is accepted as a matter of ex- 
perience. Hogblen then goes on to show 
by physical considerations how we may 
recognize parallel lines. In calculus the 
derivative becomes the ratio of two im- 
measurable small quantities and dx? is 
dropped as negligible in comparison. 

Hogblen presents those parts of math- 
ematics necessary to an understanding 
of the world we live in, plane geometry, 
algebra, trigonometry, probability, each 
in its historical development and setting. 
He makes much use of graphic and 
visual methods, dragging mathematics 
out of the abstract through references 
to the physical sciences. 

To the engineer, architect or chemist, 
to whom algebra and geometry, sines 
and cosines, are the simple tools of 
every-day occupations, the question 
“Why mathematics?” may not be point- 
ed. Among non-technicians, however, the 
greater number struggled through plane 
geometry and algebra without knowing 
why, with no idea of the practical ap- 
plications of the subject. 


Here is a book interesting to all, giv- 
ing perspective to the expert and a clear 
answer to the question “Why 2?” 


DEAD END 


Released Through 
United Artists 


[HE housing question is a burning 
one for architects and engineers. 
And “Dead End” is the best picture on 
the housing question to come out of 
Hollywood. 

Set in a dead end street running into 
the East River; slum dwellings on one 
side and a Sutton Place apartment 
building on the other, the picture tells 
vividly how slums breed gangsters, kill- 
lers, thieves and prostitutes. The heroine 
comes home from the picket line to cook 
for her young brother and worry about 
bringing him up under the influence of 
the slums; the famed “Baby Face” 
Martin comes home to see his mother 
and incidently to plot a kidnapping; the 
kids swim in the filthy open sewer that 
is the river. 

In contrast to this we see the son 
of a millionaire, boasting of his private 
swimming pool; the mistress of a Wall 
Street broker, in love with the hero 
but afraid to face a future of poverty 
with him. 

And the hero in a young architect 
who has never worked at his profession, 
who dreams of projects to replace the 
slums. 

The picture offers no solution to the 
slum problem. It is satisfied with pic- 
turesque kids fighting after a swim, with 
gangsters dying in a blaze of gunfire, 
with the familiar love triangle. But we 
know the solution. The solution lies in 


an adequate Federal housing program. 
—S. G. 
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N.T.A. FACES 


RACIAL PROBLEMS 


HE Negro technician faces a two- 

fold problem: Not only is he affected 
by the general adverse economic set-up 
that faces the technical man, but he 
must also deal with the problem of 
racial discrimination that plagues his 
every effort. 

To justify this discrimination the 
propaganda agencies of reactionary ele- 
ments have for many years laid down 
a barrage of lies, seeking to inculcate in 
the public mind the dangerous doctrine 
of Negro inferiority, which in practice 
expresses itself in “Jim Crowism,” seg- 
regation, wage differentials and, in its 
lowest form, the actual lynching of 
Negroes. 


The National Technical Association 
is living proof to refute all the bias con- 
tained in reactionary teachings concern- 
ing the Negro race. The fact that the 
Association numbers among its three 
hundred Negro members men of high 
professional standing who have made 
their mark in the private, industrial, 
commercial and educational fields, as 
well as in the city, state and federal 
governments, indicates that the Negro 
technician, under more favorable cir- 
cumstances, could forever dispel the 
myth of white superiority. 


Among the NTA membership are 
Negro architects who are building edu- 
cational plants, churches and commun- 
ity projects; Negro engineers who are 
constructing bridges, tunnels and high- 
ways; others are metallurgists, chemists, 
chemical engineers or physicists. A num- 
ber are educating Negro youth for the 
technical professions. ‘Three members 
are winners of the “Harmon Award” 
in the field of science. 


Eprtor’s Nore: George Washington 
Carver, outstanding Negro chemist, is 
the finest answer to Negro discrimina- 
tion to hand. Born of slave parents and 
once traded for a horse, this remarkable 
genius has obtained from the peanut 
more than three hundred useful prod- 
ucts and from the sweet potato more 
than a hundred. He has turned down 
salaries for himself amounting to six 
figures. He is also a painter, with can- 
vasses hanging in the famous Luxem- 
burg Galleries. He is director of the 
Department of Agricultural Research 
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By Milton Fischer 


in the department of Plant Industry, 
member of the Royal Society of Arts in 
London and holder of the 1923 Sping- 
arn medal. 

The Ninth Convention of the 
N.T.A., held in Washington, D. C., 
September third, fourth and fifth, had 
representation of these men from the six 
chapters of the organization in New 
York, Washington, D. C., Chicago, St. 
Louis, Detroit and Tuskegee. 


The Federation of Architects, Engi- 
neers, Chemists and Technicians, at the 
invitation of Dean Downing of the 
Howard University School of Engineer- 
ing and Architecture, sent fraternal 
delegates. 


Milton Fischer, Washington, D. C., 
organizer, was designated as fraternal 
delegate by the National Resident Com- 
mittee. Marcel Scherer, Federation or- 
ganizational director, was also present 
at the convention and presented a paper 
entitled “The Technical Man and His 
Relation to Technological Progress.” 


Fischer conveyed the greetings of the 
Federation to the assembly and _ ex- 
pressed the pleasure that the member- 
ship of the Federation felt in being al- 
lowed this opportunity to further ce- 
ment the cordiality and co-operation 
that exists between the two organiza- 
tions. 

The keynote of the convention was 
sounded by President Cornelius Hen- 
derson, of Detroit, who, in the call to 
the convention, stressed the objectives 
of the Negro technician, not only to 
achieve the highest in technical attain- 
ment, but also to “forcefully demand 
equal recognition with other men in the 
industrial marts of the country.” 

The scientific papers read dealt with 
subjects in the fields of electrical, mech- 
anical and metallurgical engineering. 
An outstanding paper on “Recent De- 
velopments in Engineering Alloys” was 
presented by James A. Parsons of Day- 
ton, Ohio. 

The lack of jobs for Negroes and dis- 
crimination against them was touched 
upon by almost every speaker. It was 
noted that this policy of discrimination 
was also evident in the government 
service. Dr. Robert C. Weaver, advisor 
on Negro affairs, United States De- 


partment of the Interior, pointed out 
that it is very difficult to get Negroes 
into the Federal civil service, but it js 
well-nigh impossible to get any Negro 
into a department, once a Negro, for 
any of many reasons, should have fallen 
down on his job. 


Other speakers suggested possible 
means of finding openings for Negro 
technicians, but in the main it was evi- 
dent that no workable solution has yet 
been found. The fact remains that high 
professional attainment will not alone 
solve this problem. 


The Federation has long been aware | 
of the special problems facing the Negro 
technician. It has had occasion to deal 
concretely with cases of discrimination 
against Negroes and the lack of job op- 
portunities. In the report of the N.T.A. 
Chapter, it was pointed out that, with 
their assistance, the Federation had suc- 
ceeded in obtaining openings for Ne- 
groes. This would seem to indicate that 
what holds true in the case of the Ne- 
gro worker is also true of the Negro 
technician, 


Only effective mass organization will 
solve this problem. The movement of 
the CIO has great significance for the 
Negro people. In steel, for instance, 
there are nearly 100,000 Negroes. ‘They 
are now in the Steel Workers Organ- 
izing Committee together with white 
workers, winning economic advancement 
for themselves and their families. This 
great movement in the trade union field 
will prove the most effective weapon 
against all types of discrimination. ‘The 
Negro technician must — increasingly 
come to see the lesson of the CIO, and, 
as it has’ proved effective in helping the 
Negro and white workers in industry, 
it will prove his ally in his attempt to 
get recognition in the professional and 
technical fields. 


Continued from page eleven. 


These, then, are some of the key 
questions arising from our activities of 
the past year—the professional societies, 
the unity of all independent and affili- 
ated groups, our relationship to the in- 
dustrial unions, educational work, our 
place in the political activity of labor, 
industrial structure within the Feder- 
ation. There are others. But these will 
indicate why the Third Convention will 
be history-making. Our chapters will 
be represented by those who have dem- 
onstrated their fitness to do so, by 
virtue of their leadership, loyalty and 
intelligence. They represent the sum 
total of our membership, with its ac 
cumulated experience. 


TA OS ee A a 


THESE STEEL FIRMS HAVE SIGNED CIO 


HE Steel Barons read this list and of Iron, Tin and Steel Workers had union: contracts with better wages, im- 
weep for what was once the most — shrunk to 9200 members. ‘Today, a year proved working conditions and union 
notorious open-shop industry in America. after the CIO went into this basic in- recognition. 
In 1935 the Amalgamated Association dustry, 510,000 steel workers are under 


Daily new contracts with steel manufacturing, fabri- Falls, Stamping an. waine €.. Cuyahoga Falls. Ohio. ... 150 Geely pishutectining Company 2 Cieehabiirg, Fa 50 
. ; i earless Dishwashing Mchry. Co...Rochester, N. Y. ...... ‘cific Car an ‘oundry Company enton, Wash, 975 
cating and processing firms are coming into SW Federal American Cement Tile Pacific Steel Boiler Corporation... Bristol, Pa. 120 
national headquarters. As of August 26 there were Mfg. Co... ......se......, Birmingham, Ala. ..... 60 Page Steel and Wire Company 1 Pa. 1,200 
firms under contract, covering nearly 500,000 workers. meee an Femibies CO. ree . Kansas City, Mo. .. . 12 poner ace conmany cea » Mich. .. « 150 
ree" ry i i i eral nameling an amping 'aper Calmenson Company 
This is. sores eh ed fstite which Hast signed wits CRMDROY. Make eee McKees Rocks, Pa, .... 800 Subsidiaries... Duluth & Superior, Minn. 450 
the union when the steel strikes began in May. Pittsburgh, Pa. Parkersburg Rig and Re Parkersburg, W. Va. 425 
The list follows: Federated Metals Company . “{ Detroit, Mich, i dijtuse AphOD. Patterson Foundry & Machine East Liverpool, Ohio 125 
Name of Company Home Office Employes Fein's Tin Can Company Brooklyn, N. Y. ....... 200 Benn Gon eee ie Ealladelphla, Fa. ‘ ae 
United States Steel Corporation Ferro Alloys Company ... Canton, Ohio ... ..... 200 Penn Metals Company ..... Parkersburg, W. Va... 400 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp.......Pittsburgh, Pa. ........ 120,000 Ferro Enamel Company ..... Cleveland, Ohio 160 Penn Steel Castings Company Chester, Pa, ........) 400 
American Steel & Wire Company Cleveland, Ohio ....... 21.000 Ferro Machine and Foundry Co....Cleveland. Ohio . 1,000 Pennsylvania Lawn Mower Works. Primos, Pa, 150 
National Tube Company . ..Pittsburgh, Pa. |. |. 17/000 Filer & Stowell Company Milwaukee, Wis. 200 Perfection Gear Company . Harvey, Il. |.” 250 
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Thomas S. Gassner Company . Philadelphia, P. Pittsburgh Steel Company .. Monessen & Allenport, Pa. 7,000 


Allied Steel Casting Co. Harvey, Ill. 
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American Foundry Equipment Co... Fort Wayne, Ind. 250 C. Hager & Sons Hinge Mfg. Co.. St. Louis, Moo!” 350 Reliance Steel Castings Company . Pittsburgh, Pa. 
American Iron and Supply Co......Minneapolis, Minn. ..... 400 Hamilton Steel Company.......... Indiana Harbor; tad. 175 Reliance Steel Products Company.. Rankin, Pa. 
AMaiiway Spring Dire Latrobe, Pa 900 Hammond Brass Works...” Hammond, Ind: ”°, —3o3 Rioberta-Mander Stove Co, “Hatboro, Pa.’ 
American Screw Company . .. . .Providence, R. I. . $09 Bare, Manulecturing Company, : Rev popaibe and) Ws: Ya. 200 Rochester Smelting & Refning Rochester, Noy. 
American Shear Knife Company... Homestead, Pa. 250 Hanlon-Gregory Galvanizing Co..:..Pittsburgh, Pa. ).°)°.)) 180 Rockwood Pulley Company . Indianapolis, Ind, 275 
American Steel Band Company..... Pittsburgh, Pa. ary 2 Hardwick Stove Company ........ Cleveland, Tenn... 900 Rotary Electric Steel Co... .: Detroit, Mich, ... 500 
McKees Rocks, Pa. ) Harrison Bolt and Nut Company .-Harrison, N. J. .... 50 Russell Burdsall & Ward Bolt ; < 
Chicago, Ill. Hart & Crouse Co., Inc... . Utica, N.Y. 250 Nut Co. oss... +Sterling, I. vw... 400 
American Steel Foundries ... ...J Granite City, Il. +++ 7,000 Havana Metal Wheel Company ... Havana, Tl, ve <. 250 Ruud Mfg. Co, . as 12 a 575, 
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Re Sie Se RRDY coi eo os 30 Huther Bros. Saw Mfg. Co........ Rochester, N. ¥..1.... 75 Sharon, Pa, 
Automatic Sprinkler Company scangstown, | Ohio an Imperial Knife, Inc. -...... Providence, R. L......./, 600 Lowellville, Ohio ...... 3,000 
pHa Wieoe Cooney. promos. iE en 2,500 Indiana Steel and Wire Company. Muncie, Ind, .... 500 . Sharon, Pa. 200 
D. H Baird Compann en.  Detral h "35 Industrial Sheet Metal Works, Inc. Detroit, Mich. omen SMO .:. Youngstown, 0} 35 
Barlow & Seeli; 7} 7: Cor... 400 Ingalls Iron Works Co. .... Birmingham, Ala. ‘ 350 Rochester, N. Y. 130 
a any Ok ADR The Ingalls Iron Works |..........Verona, Pa... ........ 140 St. Louis, Mo. 170 
Belang Fare Bion PCa Debate Mich “0 Frankfort, Ind. Milwaukee, Wi 350 
elanger Fan & Blower Co.... . Detroit, Mich. rankfort, . : 
H. Belfield Company ....... Philadelphia, P: 400 Ingram-Richardson Company {Pranks Falls, Pa. f «++ 1,300 ea ae Peo ne 
Bellmont Iron Works ...... Philadelphia, P. 380 International Conveyor and Washer. Detroit, Mich. ... 5 15 “Chester, Pa... 680 
Otto Bernz Company, Inc... Rochester, N, 50 International Cooperage Company Niagara Falls, N.Y... 60 Birmingham, “Ala: 75 
Frank S. Betz Company ‘Hammond, Ind. 90 International Nickel Company .... Huntington, W. Va. 1,800 West Homekteud: Ra: 150 
Birmingham Slag Company . Birmingham, Ala, 135 Jatte-Wohl Iron and Metal Co......Birmingham, Ala. .... 150 Pittsburgh, Pa, 4,000 
Birmingham Stove and Range Co... Birmingham, Ala. 425 Jeannette Steel Corporation Jeannette, Pa. . 100 St. Louis,” Mo 50 
Birmingham Tank Company Birmingham, Ala. 125 Jessop Steel Company ............Washington, Pa. ..... 400 St. Louls’ Mo. 200 
Black, Sivalls & Bryson, Inc. Kansas City, Mo. . 100 Jewell Alloy and Maileable Co...... Buffalo, N.Y. ......... 150 Coraopolii,” Ba, pages 
Blair Strip Steel Company New Castle, Pa. 200 Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation Pittsburgh, Pa. . 27.000 orth Kansas City, Mo.. 128 
Blaw-Knox Steel Company Blaw-Knox, Pa, Joslyn Mfg. and Supply Co. Fort Wayne, Ind........ 265 ron}: Ohioy toe - 460 
Bliss & Laughlin, INC... o0cese» Harvey, Tih. se Keen Foundry Company Griffith, Ind. as 90 Milwaukee, Wis. 50 
Braeburn Alloy Steel Pittsburgh, Pa. .......: 350 Kellogg Compressor and M. ) Rochester, N.Y. 2..... 200 Kansas City, Mo. eae 
J. G. Brill Company . Philadelphia, Pa. /...'. 1,700 Kickhaefer Manufacturing € Milwaukee, Wis. 50 Rast St. toutes to, iso 
Brown Stove Works, I Cleveland, Tenn. . . 250 Kingston Products Company Kokomo, Ind. . 600 : Braddock, Pa. ..,.. 200 
Brown-Strauss Corp. se Eeenaas City, Mo. . on Kline Stove Co. ... a 2 ERlagalphls, Pas, sidiknne ee St. Louis, Mo. . 700 
juda Company vey, Ths oe0s . Joliet, Til. a Seat a ; i 
Buffalo Cooperative Stove Co.......Buffalo. N. Y. . 100 lUSt. Louis, Mo, 150 pie ea ae Indianapolis, In 500 
Buffalo Pressed Steel Company.....Buffalo, N. Y. :.. 100 Buffalo, N. Y. 30 with Subsidiaries . Kokomo, Ind. ...... s 240 
Buffalo Sash Weight and Foundry ++» St. Louis, Mo. . 75 Superior Sheet Steel Canton, ‘Ohio’ 2/2. 1,000 
Company: «Buftalo, N.Y: ilk +» Latrobe, Pa. -........ 700 Superior Tank Co. . Kansas City, Mo. ...... 6 
Butler Brothers. . Cooley, Mane. 2 550 vesee Decatur, Te... ....... 65 Symington-Gould Corp. IIL Rochester, N.Y. 600 
Bresto Big Company Pie parvey) Ub Ohio Lewin atattas oneny, ‘ #0 tie Belnneapolis, Bunn: seen is Easton, Pa. \ 
wning nu rin, y » . Liggett Spring & Axle Company ‘onongahela, Pa. of 8 Po iyo sone 900 
A. M. Byers Company s .Pittsburgh, Pa. 1,700 Lippmann Engineering Company . ..Milwaukee, Wis, ae 50 Taylor-Wharton Co. {fish Bridge, N. J. 
Lewis Campbell, Jr., Inc... Boyertown, Pa. 55 Geo. B. Limbert Co...........: East Chicago, Ind. 50 Lorain, Ohio .... < 700 
Canton Malleable Iron Company..,.Canton, Ohio .. 375 Lourie Manufacturing Company .. Springfield, Ill. .... 90 
Canton Stamping and Enameling Lucey Boiler and Mfg. Company .Chattanooga, Tenn. .... 60 Timken Steel & Tube Company ..Canton, Ohio ... 12,000 
Company | oss. es. esses eee +-Canton, Ohio ., Ludlow-Saylor Wire Company .... St. Louis, Mo. .. 2 150 Tippton-Woods Company .......,. Phillipsburg, N. J 125 
Caterpillar Tractor Company Peoria, Ill. . . Lukens Steel Company ...... Coatesville, Pa, 3,100 Townsend Company . ..Beaver Falls, Pa. 600 
Ellwood City, Pa. MacIntosh-Hemphill Company .... Pittsburgh, Pa. 600 ‘ .-Midland, Pa... 350 
- Warwood, W. Va. . Marshall Blow Pipe Company .... Detroit, Mich. ... 3 60 Trenton Spring Products Company. Trenton, N. J. 158 
--Fort Wayne, Ind. Mason Can Company ..... . ». East Providence, R. I. 300 Tri Lok Company ........... ....Pittsburgh, Pa. 90 
. Ambridge, Pa. Massey Harris Company - Batavia, N.Y... ... 500 Triplex Screw Company ......... Cleveland, Ohio 200 
Milwaukee, | Wis. Master Metal Products, Inc. . Buffalo, N.Y, 21.1...) 120 Jeannette, Pa. . 50 
t + Meadville, Pa. . .. Mathers Stock Car Co.............Chicago Ridge and East East Carnegie, _ 150 
Chattanooga Stamping and Enam- ia St. Louis, Mo. ........ 80 ..Canton, Ohio ... ‘ 300 
cling Company ............. + Chattanooga,. Tenn, aa McCabe Powers Auto Body Co. St. Louis, Mo. ie 60 . .+..New Kensington, - 800 
Chicago-Hutchins Corporation .... Hyde Park, Pa. . 60 McCauley Metal Products, Inc. .. Buffalo, N. Y. . 190 -+ssees. Birmingham, Ala. 250 
Chicago Malleable Iron Company. . Chicago, Til, 500 McKaig Hatch Co., Inc. -.«» Buffalo, N.Y. . 240 United Engineering & Foundry Co. Pittsburgh, Pa. . 2,300 
Geo. M. Clark & Co. .............Harvey, Ill... 400 The McKay Company .. E - MeKees Rocks, Pa. 300 United Screw and Bolt Company. ..Cleveland, Ohio 200 
Cleveland-Tennessee Enamel Co... Cleveland, ‘Tenn. 350 McKeesport Tin Plate Company .. Pittsburgh, Pa. ...... 3,200 United States Sanitary Mfg. Co.....Monaca, Pa. . 400 
Clayton & Mark Steel Company... Chicago, ‘Il. peserees 500 McWane Cast Iron Pipe Company Birmingham, Ala. ..... 500 Usona Mfg. Co. ........... ...., St., Louis, Mo. 
Climax Machinery Co. .............Indianapolis, Ind. : 150 Meadville Malleable Iron Company Meadville, Pa. 4 . 300 Utica Products, Inc................Utfea, N.Y... 
Clyde Iron Works ........ ...... Duluth, Minn. . 140 Mechanical Handling Systems .....Detroit, Mich. 150 The Van Huffel Tube Corp. ... .. Youngstown, Ohio 
Colonial Iron Works : -++ Cleveland, Ohio 75 Metal Door and Frame Company... LaPorte, Ind. 210 Vilter Manufacturing Company .. Milwaukee, Wis. . 
Columbia Steel Tank Co...... Kansas City, Mo, 435 Geo. J, Meyers Manufacturing Co...Milwaukee, Wis. . 1,200 Henry Vogt Machine Company ... Louisville, Ky. 
Columbia Steel Equipment Co. -Philadelphia, Pa. 120 Michigan Seamless Company ......South Lyons, Mich. 275 Valley Steel Products Co. . Kansas City, Mo. 
Carnegie, Pa, 400 Milwaukee Brass Mfg. Co..... Milwaukee, Wis. - 200 Vulcan Rivet and Bolt Company. . Birmingham, Ala. 
.-McKees Rocks, Pa. 40 Milwaukee Reliance Boiler Works Milwaukee, Wis. 60 Vulcan Iron Works ..............5 Wilkes-Barre, Pa, 
- Camden, N. Ls} Mirific Products Company .........Canton, Ohio .... 40 Wald Manufacturing Company ... Maysville, Ky. 
Missouri Rolling Mill Company. ... St, Louis, Mo. 350 Walters Mfg. Co, .......... +. Oakmont, Pa. . 
. Connellsville, Pa. 40 Modell-Friedman Steel Corp. .. Detroit, Mich. 135 Walworth Company .. ...... .....Greensburg, Pa. 
East St. Louis, Ill. 400 Molybdenum Corp. of America. - Washington, Pa. .. 125 Washington Tin Plate Company... Washington, Pa. 
. Birmingham, Ala. 900 Monessen Foundry Company ..... Monessen, Pa. ... 175 Weaver Manufacturing Company .. Springfield, Il. . 
New Bedford, Mas: 200 Morrow Manufacturing Company Wellston, Ohio 60 West End Iron and Metal Co,. -Duluth. Minn. + 
Kokomo, | Ind. 3,800 Mullins Manufacturing Company . Salem, Ohio .. 2,000 West Virginia Rail Company ..... Huntington, W. Va. ... 700 
5 --Duluth, Minn, 875, Multiplex Faucet Company .......' St. Louis, Mo. mS Wheatland Tube Co. ....... ..... Wheatland, Pa. ... 
Cooper-Bessemer Corporation . Grove City, P; 2,500 Munson McCairns Foundry Co..... Connellsville, Pa... 40 Wheeling Steel Corporation ... Wheeling, W. Va. 
Copperweld Steel Company ....:.; Glassport, Pa. | 500 P. H. Murphy Company ... » -New Kensington, Pa. ... 100 J. H. Williams & Co. . . ..... Buffalo, N.Y. 
Coshocton Iron Works .. . Monongahela, Pa. 500 National Bearings Metals Corp.....Pittsburgh, Pa... 160 Williams Steel Wheel & Rim Co.... Utica, N. ¥. 
C. B. Cottrell & Sons Co..... Milwaukee, Wis. 135 National Can Company .......... Maspeth, L. I, N. ¥.... 1,000 Wilson & Bennett Company Chicago, Il, 
Creamery Package Mfg. Co... -Lake Mills, Wi 50 National Enameling & Stamping Wisconsin Axle Company ... . .Waukegan, Ill, 
Crescent Forge & Shovel Company Havana, Mi. 250 Company .«+Granite City, Ml. es T5 Woodings Verona Tool Works..... Oakmont, Pa. 150 
Crown Pipe & Foundry Company...Jackson, Ohi 175 National Erie Corp J Erie, Pa. .. 325 Worcester Pressed Steel Company. Worcester, Mass. 300 
Crunden Martin Mfg. Company.... St. Louis, Mo. . 360 National Gypsum Company -Buffalo, N. Y. Worthington Pump and Mach. Co...Harrison, N. J. . aety 
Pittsburgh Crucible Steel Company ped and, Pa. , Rep go 1 Bee a. 7 Sou eae eo. mA Se we Perea ce: 0 
Ww . Harrison, se! 1 ational zy mM) es iAcaaes Che yu v Beth % wie 
National Drawn Steel Company pe GeO eae National Malleable and Steel Cast- J. A. Zurn Mfg. Co.. ............ Erle,” Pa. 150 
Crucible Steel Company of America Syracuse, N. Y¥., and ing Company ........ aie ose oe cQgCero, TI, ... 
Pittsburgh, Pa. National Sign Company o Soe 
Crucible Spring Company. sakes eek: Pa. a Aine Ohio F 
Decatur Casting Co. ... - Decatur, Ind. ..... 4 4 
Detroit Sheet Metal Works. ‘Detroit, Mich. 3 150 National Steel Equipment Mfg. ese Seis fageees 50 ’ 
Diamond Power Specialty Corp. . Detroit, ich. National Supply Co............ rey: Bs + see 235500 
Henry Disston & Sons, Inc. ‘Philadelphia, Pa. "| 2,100 aed { New Sorie Cliy 
H. D. Dougherty Co. :Philadelphia, Pa. - 5 -Philadelphia, Pa. 120 ABE as 
Driver-Harris Company . . Newark, N. J. . 700 Cleveland, Ohio . 200 
Duer Spring Company .. .. McKees Rocks, Pa. 65 Detroit, Mich. . 200 
Duluth Iron and Metal Company. ..Duluth, Minn. 100 75 
Eastern Rolling Mill Baltimore, Md. . 400 180 a 
Elliott Company ....... 4 . Jeannette, Pa. |. 700 100 
Ellwood-Iving Tube Works aye Philadelphia, Pa. . 2 uss we ORG. G 
Enamel Metals Corporation .. na, Pa. ... ¥ ANIZIN 
Enterprise Manufacturing Co.......Akron, Ohio . 350 tp 100 STEEL WORKERS 
Erdle Perforating Company .......Rochester, N, Y¥ 50 Oliver Iron & Steel Corp.........-» Pittsburgh, Pa, 700 COMMITTEE OF THE C. I. O. 
ae Denes Soppany, phe ath “Ere. ey : : Pbk on: Malleable se on pane a Canes: 0 TSB GH, PA 
rie Forge teel Co. rie, e . ter Manufacturing Company .... veland, io. UR 4 
Exolon Company ... Blasdell, N. Y. 80 Outboard Motors, Evinrude Div....Milwaukee, Wis. 400 3600 GRANT BUILDING PIT Ne 


Fairmont Machinery ¢.......,.,..Fairmont, W. Va....../. 175 
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LET THE 


FAECT COOP STORE 
SAVE YOU MONEY 


You Save at Least 


20% on 


Technical Books 


Note Books 
Drawing Sets 
Instruments 
Supplies 


NOTE 

Our first publication "STRUCTURAL STEEL AND REIN- 
FORCED CONCRETE" by Charles Kandall, P.E., Instructor 
at the Federation Technical School, is considered the best 
book in the field for review and general "brushing-up"' 


And 20 to 30% on 


Novels 

Biographies 
Pamphlets 
Magazines 

Foreign Publication 


Write or Visit The Book Shop Before You Buy 
It Will Pay You 


Cooperative Store of the Federation Technical School 
116 E. 16 St., N.Y. 


NATIONAL OFFICERS 
Robert M. Sentman President 


Jules E. Korchien Secretary 
Guy K. Young Treasurer 
CHAPTERS 


Bay State Area, Cal. 


Boston, Mass. 
Chicago, Ill. 

Cincinnati, O. 
Cleveland, O. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
Newark, N. J. 


New York, N. Y. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Rochester, N. Y. 


St. Paul, Minn. 
Washington, D. C. 


Westchester, N. Y. 


Catherine Coffin 


3016 Hillegass Ave. 


Berkeley, Cal. 


Rose Arsenault 
73 Tremont St. 


Godfrey Thompson 


53 W. Jaskson Blvd. 


Dave Levison 


3567 Lee Place 


Phillip Sharnoff 
11322 Durant Ave. 


Arthur Wilson 


618 Charlevoix Bldg. 


B. Boris 
406 S. Main St. 


Alfred Brown 
34 Park Place 


114 East 16 St. 
Harold Fink 
(Civil Service) 
114 East 16 St. 


Phillip Salaf 
34 S. 17 Street 


Hugh Johnson 
252 Terrace Park 


Douglas Fraser 
814 Globe Bldg. 


Joseph Leiter 
808-17 St. N.W. 
Joseph Fowler 


Michael Powsner 
100 Halstead Ave. 
Harrison, N. Y. 


FEDERATION TECHNICAL SCHOOL 
116 East 16th Street, N. Y. C, 


Office hours 


M. Daily 


-M. to 9 P.M. 
M. 1 P.M. Saturday 


Please send me the School catalogue and any other in- 
formation about your courses. 


ADRS So as sgt ieee ee ei 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP IN THE 


Federation of Architects Engineers, Chemists and Technicians 
National Headquarters: 

26 East 17th Street, 

New York City. 


Address 
Where Employed (Address) 


Unemployed (Last Employer) 
I am a member of the following Technical Organiza- 


fF. A. E. C. T. 
26 East 17th Street, 
New York City. 

Enclosed find one dollar for which you will please send 
me 12 issues of the BULLETIN OF THE F. A. BE. C, T. 
1G * 0 |) graeme eO eo aREN Y-MOPOCE OTN ou Min oY MTD ON RVD ot SNM ra OD. 


ADDRESS 


(check) I AM A MEMBER 
I AM NOT A MEMBER 


Professional classificathom once 


